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o Don Johnson, Barbara 
Mandrell, Susan Saint 
James, John Denver, 
Whitney Houston anda 
cluster of Kennedys salute 
the dedicated athletes in 
Eunice Shriver’s biggest- 
ever Special Olympics 
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new antibiotic in an old 
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“Chrysler has the 
highestcustomer 
satisfaction 
of any American 
car company? 


JDPOWER 


J. D. Power and Associates, an independent research 
organization, surveyed over 20,000 owners of 1986 model cars on 
the criteria most important to them: overall product quality and 
dealer service? The results show Chrysler the undisputed 
leader, with a clear margin over Ford and GM. 


Now you know why Chrysler backs the quality 
of every car it builds for 7 years or 70,000 miles: 


Key TO 
We just want to be the best. 


"1987 C. S | ‘customer salisiaction with jor 
rotects engine. powertrain. and against outerbody rust-througt 


People Poll 
Your poll issue was the best yet 
(PEOPLE, July 27). But, taking a look at 
the sexiest woman in the world ques- 
tion, | have to ask, “Is there life before 
40? Are these women really more sexy 
than the best of them all, Christie 
Brinkley?” | think not. Christie, you 
have my vote. 
Russ Carpenter 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 


| really get a kick out of your PEOPLE 
Polls because | usually disagree. One 
part | do agree with asked why Dolly 
Parton came in at the bottom of the 
voting for the sexiest woman in the 
world. The day Vanna White is better 
looking than Dolly is the day they find 
Jimmy Hoffa. 

Michele McCrum 

Tucson, Ariz. 


The question “Does God look human?" 
should be rephrased to ask, “Do hu- 
mans look like God?” After all, man 
was created in the image of God, was 
he not? 
Charlie Carlton 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Cheers to the readers for recognizing 
Tom Selleck as the sexiest man in the 
world. Come on, PEOPLE, give Tom the 
same treatment you gave Harry Ham- 
lin, Mel Gibson and Mark Harmon—a 
cover story. 

Sarah A. Grim 

Dayton, Ohio 
We have, Sarah—eight times.—ED. 


Robert Jarvik and Marilyn vos 
Savant 

Kristin McMurran's bouncy tale of an 
otherwise dull affair between Robert 
Jarvik and Marilyn vos Savant acciden- 
tally uncovered an important lesson 
for those who worship I.Q. scores. 
Though vos Savant iis reported to have 
an l.Q. of 228, her contributions thus far 
to society seem to conslst of two chil- 
dren, The Omni I.Q. Contest book, the 
Ask Marilyn column and turning on 
Robert Jarvik. If vos Savant as a child 
was placed in one of the gifted pro- 
grams that she now eschews for to- 
day's exceptional youngsters, she 
should have learned what they know. 
That is, high Intelligence (or low intelli- 
gence)is a genetic accident. For ex- 
tremely bright people, what counts Is 


one's contribution commensurate with 
one's genius and limitations. 

Mary Lynn Richford 

New York City. 


Lt. Col. Oliver North 
| feel very much like the child who 
couldn't see the emperor's new 
clothes. Oliver North stood before us 
wrapped in a cloak of patriotism and 
zealotry. He admits to being a liar and 
a cheat, all as a means to achieving his 
end. | am not impressed by hls “cloak.” 
It's a sad commentary for this country 
that so many people think this man is a 
hero. Whatever happened to honesty. 
and moral integrity? 

Mary Sweeney 

Green Bay, Wis. 


To quote Oliver North: Golly! Your arti- 
cle on North implied that | was the re- 
porter waiting breathlessly on Capitol 
Hill for the start of his Congressional 
testimony who gasped, “I want to have 
his baby!” In fact, | was in Los Angeles 
that day writing about a boxing cham- 
pion who allegedly kissed one parkin 
lot attendant, then punched out oU 
er one. Even in this era of superwo- 
men, L.A. to D.C, teleportation is utt 
ly beyond me. Please make that » 
clear—if my editor thinks |'m capabl 
of it, God knows what he'l| do to m s 
travel credit card. | have E a 
solutely no eugenic interest in a 
Patt Morrison f 
* d Angeles 
was another report, 
Morrison whom We qe 3 


While America is so bus 
pralses and nominations 


Y heapin 
for the Presi- 


dency on Lt. Col. Oliver North’s head, it 
seems to me that everyone is forget- 
ting that the man not only lied and dis- 
posed of important documents, but he 
committed a federal crime. America 
won't consider electing a man who 
slept with a busty blonde, but we'll 
jump at the chance to elect a man who 
breaks the law and supplies Weapons 
to people who would like to use them 
on us. | think we need to forget about 
what excuses the man has given and 
think about exactly what he did. By the 
way, where are the hostages we were 
supposed to get? 

Anonymous 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Eight months ago, at our Thanksgiving 
table, Oliver North's name was first 
among those to whom we raised our 
glasses. In the months since then, his 
critics have multiplied to a yapping 
pack in the media and a crew of wreck- 
ers in the Congress. Along with many 
Americans, | salute him still. The Presi- 
dent's plan to help the contras chal- 
lenge the Marxist government in Ni- 
caragua is crucially important. As Ed- 
mund Burke, one of the greatest fig- 
ures in the history of democracy, said, 
"Those who would carry out the great 
public plans must be proof against the 
most fatiguing delays, the most morti- 
fying disappointments, the presumptu- 
ous judgment of the ignorant upon 
their designs." 

Charlton Heston 

Los Angeles 


Americans can debate about Oliver 
North all day long. After witnessing 
the recent Contra hearings for many 
days on television and watching a 
man endure public scrutinization with 
Such earnest candor and quiet 
Strength, | believe this, if anything: He 
brought a “human” element back to 
our staunch world of politics. The bot 
tom line is a man who really believed 
he was doing the right thing. And 
that’s all | need to know. 

Molly Bennett 

Arab, Ala. 
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Chewing one stick of 4 and doesn’t harm teeth. 
great-tasting Trident® gum " lates your mouth’s And all that time you were 
after between-meal sugary natural ability to remove helping fight cavities, too. 


snacks helps fight cavities. these acids. This reduces 
Here's how it works. the threat of tooth decay. M4 ot 
After you eat sugary If you'd like more infor rident | 
snacks, harmful acids mation, ask your dentist = : = 
- that can cause cavities or call 1-800-524-2856* 
form on your teeth. Just think. For years - 
lew. how that ` you chewed Tri Aem 
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Nexxus products 


is available at all 


JCPenney 


Styling Salons 


Make it all better. 


When your hair is 
hurt, crying won't make 
it better. 

KERApHIX will. 

Nexxus KERApHIX is 
professionally formulated 
just for the problems of 
dry damaged hair. For hair 
that's become rough and 
brittle. For hair that's been 


undernourished, over- 
heated or even chemically 
mistreated. 

Let KERApHIX make it 
better. Strong. Soft. Shiny. 
Healthy. Beautiful. 

Nothing could be better 
than that. 

Available only at hair- 
styling salons. 


Where you go for beautiful hair. 


Can you think of one good thing 
about constipation? Now, | can. 


New Fiberall. Laxative Tablets. They 
Squeeze all the effectiveness of a fiber laxa- 
tive dose into One good tasting, chewable 
tablet. And unlike harsh chemical laxatives 
that can irritate the délicate nerves inside 
your intestine, Fiberall uses fiber to help your 41 
body function normally. Naturally. (Count on {f 1 
Fiberall for extra calcium, too. Each tablet } 
contains a healthy 225 mg!) | 
Some of us may have to accept occa- | 
sional constipation as a fact of life. But now 
we don’t have foaccept anything less than / 
Fiberall Tablets for the treatment. 
New Fibérall Laxative Tablets. 
The one good thing about constipation. 
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ur health, 


Tube BY JEFF JARVIS : 


Showtime (Fri., Aug. 14, 9 p.m. ET) 
Somehow it restores one’s faith in this coun- 
try to remember that gaudy, tacky, bare- 
breasted stage shows were not invented in 
Las Vegas. The French did it. So now that I've 
reminded you of that odd cause for patrio- 
tism, you have no need to watch these cultur- 
al crimes from the Moulin Rouge, the Folies 
Bergére and other Paris nightclubs with 
George Burns superimposed on the screen 
so he can make bad jokes. After watching 
topless women, George puffs on his stogie 
and says: “How do you like those 12 beau- 
ties?” A French companion says: "But zere 
are six girls." And George replies: "They're 
beauties, too.” Yuk, yuk . . . yuck. Grade: F 


a SENTIMENTAL SWING: 

THE MUSIC OF TOMMY DORSEY 

PBS (Sat., Aug. 15, 9 p.m. ET) 
Hey, Dad, set your VCR, turn on your TV and 
Sit back 'cause | have good news for you: Big 
bands are back ... at least for a night. The 
Tommy Dorsey Orchestra—it's still around 
even if Tommy isn't—gets together with Mel 
Tormé, Jack Jones, Buddy Rich and Maureen 
McGovern (you wouldn't know her—she's 
just a kid), and they play the kinds of tunes 
you used to wish l'd play instead of the Elec- 
tric Prune: Getting Sentimental Over You, 
Without a Song, The Lady Is a Tramp, Blue 
Skies, Whatcha Know Joe. With a good golf 
game on the tube and this special, you'll have 
one great Saturday. Grade: B+ 


a STUART PANKIN 
Cinemax (Sat., Aug. 15, 9:30 p.m. ET) 

Stuart Pankin, the big guy and anchor on Not 
Necessarily the News, gets his own Comedy 
Experiment and casts himself in a half dozen 
roles—a director trying to produce a musical 
version of Richard Ill called Hump, two guys 
who may invest in the show, a temperamental 
starlet and a struggling (but not starving) ac- 
tor who plays King Richard. These Experi- 
ments are supposed to give promising com- 
ics a chance to stretch. Problem is, the 
comedians sometimes stretch too much and 
end up sagging. They come up with ideas 
that probably sound great when they call 
their friends and say, “Hey, | just got my own 
cable special!” But they don't come up with 
enough jokes to give their experiments what 
'| they really need: comedy. Grade: C — 


a ELVIS '56 

Cinemax (Sun., Aug. 16, 9 p.m. ET) 
A few minutes into this special | was sure I'd 
hear a voice boom: “In the beginning was the 
| Word and the Word was Elvis.” On the 10th 


a PARIS BY NIGHT WITH GEORGE BURNS | 


A checklist of this week's noteworthy TV shows, 
movies, books, records and other happenings 


^. LM 


Cinemax Comedy Experiment: Stuart Pankin 


E 


Paul Kreppel, Pankin as Richard Ill and Renny Temple try to make Shakespeare sing and dance 
Eh EXNENZEMSCOIMGESSN: 


anniversary of his death (see page 84), this 
Cinemax tribute begins by practically deify- 
ing the star. "Elvis, 1973: His power and suc- 
cess seemed unlimited," says narrator Levon 
(the Band) Helm. "Before Elvis, there was 
nothing," reads a quote from John Lennon. 
But things get down to earth when the show 
gets down to business—recalling Elvis in 
1956, when he recorded five No. 1 hits start- 
ing with Heartbreak Hotel and became a 
movie star with Love Me Tender. You see 
spectacular kinescopes from old TV shows. 
While Perry Como looks embarrassed croon- 
ing Hot Diggity on NBC, Elvis heats up CBS 
with Baby, Let’s Play House; he follows a 
troupe of tap-dancing xylophone players on 
Stage Showto sing Shake, Rattle and Roll;he 
humiliates himself singing Hound Dog to a 
hound dog on Steve Allen's show. You even 
get pictures telling you, step by step, how to 
comb your hair just like Elvis did. They dug up 
some great stuff. Once the Elvis aura fades, 
you get to see, simply, a talented guy who 
happened to hit it big one year in the '50s. A 
real kick of a show. Grade: A 


4 HOMEFIRES 
Showtime (Sun., Aug. 16, 9 p.m. ET) 

Like Family, Eight Is Enough, Cosby and half 
of TV, the two-part drama Home Firestries to 
capture a little time in the life of the biggest 
common denominator of all, the family. But 
consider this clan. Momis crackers—or, in TV 
parlance, she lost her vertical hold and was 
sent to the repair shop after she attacked her 


daughter with a potato knife; the poor de- 
mented soul thought she was being stalked 
by a mass murderer. Stepmom is being 
stalked by an amorous art student who took 
her to bed once. Dad, a lawyer, has to expose 
a colleague who bribed a witness into lying 
and then comes home to chase a masked 
burglar out of his den. The teen son sneaks 
nudie magazines into the house while the 
teen daughter sneaks in pot. The toddler son 
finger-paints pictures of graveyards; he's ob- 
sessed with death. If this is the typical Ameri- 
can family, then let's just give up, turn off the. 
lights and leave now; I'll meet you all in Aus- 
tralia. There are, to be fair, a few sweet mo- 
ments and endearing performances from 
Guy (Lucas) Boyd as Dad and Amy (Bobo 
the Dog Boy) Steel as Stepmom. But most 
times these characters speak in tongues: 
psychobabble (“You have no self-knowl- 
edge at all") or clichés ("I don't think I can live 
without you"). The stories they tell are ludi- 
crous and left dangling at the end—perhaps 
because the producers are hoping to make a 
sequel. Fine. | won't be here to see it. I'll be in 
Melbourne. Grade: D+ 


4 DIONNE WARWICK & FRIENDS 

A&E (Sun., Aug. 16, 10 p.m. ET) 
Dionne Warwick may be in the title, but she's 
not in the show much. Instead Rita Coolidge, 
Peter Allen and Frankie Beverly with Maze 


spend most of the time on stage in this 1985 
London concert. They've all sounded better. 


Grade: C — 
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PICKS PANS 


^ WISH YOU WERE HERE 


Joan Didion once said that dialogue should 
be something characters do to one another. 
By that standard, to British screenwriter Da- 
vid Leland, conversation is a form of viola- 
tion, and his ruthless characters are repeat 
offenders. As co-scenarist of Mona Lisa and 
Sole author of Personal Services, Leland por- 
trays the battle between the sexes with the 
expert eye of a war correspondent: He can 
pinpoint the import in the smallest skirmish. 
For this directorial debut, Leland invades ter- 
ritory claimed by such British playwrights as 
David Hare and John Osborne. Like them, he 


finds provincial England a 


claustrophobic 


world in which any faintly blithe spirit faces 
defeat by convention. Through most of this 


unsentimental movie, Leland's recurrent im- 
age is simple and ghostly—his heroine sitting 
curbside with a World War ll gas mask over 
her face. In her case, it's cultural suffocation 
she's worried about, which is all the more 
compelling because she's only 15. “I'm 
bloody bored," announces Lynda frequently. 
Wish You Were Here chronicles Lynda's sex- 
ual coming of age in the early 1950s in sea- 
side England. But in welcome contrast to Hol- 
lywood's teen movies, this film doesn't flinch 
at the dark consequences. As its ironic title 
suggests, this is a corrosive portrait of ado- 
lescent yearning. Where another movie might 
soften, this one hardens its heart. Looking for 
love, Lynda finds it with her father's middle- 
aged friend, played by Tom Bell. As Lynda, 
newcomer Emily Lloyd, 16, makes an aston- 
ishing impression. Redhaired and resilient, 
she's bound to evoke comparisons to Molly 
Ringwald, though she's more the soul of a 
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young Stockard Channing. There’s an ache 
behind her animation. As Lynda acquiesces 
to a seduction, Lloyd's performance has a 
precision and spontaneity that makes an au- 
dience feel as if it were watching the most in- 
timate of home movies. Wish You Were Here 
provoked a well-earned uproar at Cannes 
earlier this year. It haunts. (R)—Scot Haller 


a THE LOST BOYS 

Vampires are loose again, this time in the 
form of a bunch of punked-out teenagers in 
director Joel (St. Elmo's Fire) Schumacher's 
hilariously campy horror-comedy, Jason 
(TV's Tough Love) Patric and his younger 
brother, Corey (Lucas) Haim, arrive at a sea- 
side town in California with their newly-di- 
vorced mother. They are staying at the house 
of their eccentric grandfather, which makes 
Dracula’s castle look like a nursery school 
Then the older brother falls in with the wrong 
crowd, thanks to the siren call of Jami 
(Crossroads) Gertz, who's only a vampire 
once in a while but beautiful full-time, To bail 
out his older sibling, Haim enlists the help of 
the outlandishly funny Corey (Stand by Me) 
Feldman and newcomer Jamison New- 
lander, as brothers who have figured out how 
to thwart the bloodsuckers by reading comi 
books. Dianne (Hannah and Her Sisters) 
Wiest, as the divorced mom, is a Stock eset 
acter, but Barnard Hughes, as the grandf i 
ther, makes off with every Sequence he’s a 
Spookiest scene: when the gang dares the 
older brother to jump off a railroad trestle ; 
part of his initiation. It's often Sloppy and thin Y 
ly plotted, but this is, after all, a summer m Ae 
ie, and if it's nothing to really sink your iae 
into, it's often very funny. (R)—Jim Calio ER 


Stakeout Mun 


Richard Dreyfuss, on the short end of the slapstick 


a STAKEOUT 
With a brutally staged prison break opening 
anda menacing performance by Aidan (Des- 
perately Seeking Susan) Quinn as a psycho- 
path, this sometimes seems like a powerful 
crime movie. Sometimes, with Richard Drey- 
fuss joking nervously to charm beguiling 
movie newcomer Madeleine Stowe, it seems 
like a slick romantic comedy. When the two 
elements collide, however, the film seems 
like Police Academy Meets Riot in Cell Block 
11. There are some laughs when Dreyfuss, as 
a Seattle police detective, finds himself fall- 
ing in love with Stowe while he and Emilio 
(Wisdom) Estevez are staking out her house. 
(Stowe and Quinn were lovers before he got 
sent up.) While the role seems alittle beneath 
him at this point, Dreyfuss scampers around 
energetically as he pretends to be a tele- 
phone repairman, trying simultaneously to 
court Stowe and not tip her off. But there 
also a Keystone Kops subplot involving 
Dreyfuss and Estevez feuding with two other 
detectives. The harsh contrast between 
these farcical goings-on and Quinn's inevita- 
ble, nightmarish visit to Stowe might have 
been pulled off if the comedy were funnier 
and the drama more plausible. Director John 
(Blue Thunder) Badham and writer Jim (S€- 
eret Admirer) Kouf aren't up to it. Much of the 
film s little humor is unintentional—the dimin- 
tive Dreyfuss slugging it out with the muscu- 
lar Quinn, say, And not much is believable 
about the plot, That includes the scene 9 
Quinn slicing open Stowe's sofa to retrieve 
loot he had hidden in the padding, How, 0^ 
NenderS, did he get it in there in the fist 
Pun perhaps by cutting a hole, putting the 
R A inand then whipping out his Buttoneer 
en p Quick stitches? Then again, when 
IAR ike this even lets people start thinking 
ot questions like that, it's time to hea 
uns of Hill Street Blues, (R) Ralph Nova 
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Only in the BIC Only In America Sweepstakes can you win 
these authentically American prizes. 

5 GRAND PRIZES—Worth $10,000 each! A week's trip for 
a family of four to any American destination you choose. From 
the grandeur of Mt. Rushmore, to the glamour of Hollywood. 
Complete with round trip air, deluxe hotel accommodations, 
car rental and $500 spending money. But that’s not all. You'll 
also win three dozen of our new Bic Metal Point Rollers. 
Because you'll have a lot to write home about. 

15 FIRST PRIZES—$1,000 Savings Bond. A truly American 
investment. 


BIC ONLY IN AMERICA SWEEPSTAKES, OFFICIAL RULES. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY, I. To enter complete an Official Entry or use 
2 3"15" piece of paper, hand print your full name, address, day telephone number and the first five UPC numbers from any BIC package. 
2 Mail entry to BIC Only in America Sweepstakes, PO, Box 897, Madison Square Station, New York, NY 10159 for receipt by February 
29, 1988. Sponsor is not responsible for late or lost mail. To obtain a listing of the first five UPC numbers from any BIC package, send a 
sell addressed, stamped envelope (state of Washington residents need not affix stamp) to BIC UPC, PO. Box 566, Bowling Green Station, 
New York, NY 10274 for receipt by February 8, 1988, Limit one request per envelope. By entering, entrants are bound to Official Rules. 
Odds of winning depend on total number of valid entries received, 3. Sweepstakes open to U.S.A. residents except employees and their 
immediate families of BIC Corporation, their affiliates, retailers, advertising/promotion agencies, graphic suppliers and Smiley 
Promotion Inc. Void where prohibited or restricted by law and subject to all federal, state, local laws and regulations. 4, All 3,070 prizes 
will be awarded by April 15, 1988 in a random drawing supervised by SMILEY PROMOTION INC., an independent judging organization 
whose decisions are final, Major prize winners will be mailed an Affidavit of Eligibility for completion and return within 21 days of 
receipt. Non-compliance for any reason will result in alternate winner drawing. Returned prizes for any reason are awarded to alternate 
winners. Any tax on a prize is the winner's responsibility. No substitution, transfer or exchange of prizes without sponsor approval. 
‘Sponsor may substitute prizes of like value, Major prize winner 's name and photo may be used for promotion without additional 
‘compensation. Trip prize winners and guests assume risks of travel, Only one prize allowable to a name, address or household, 
Approximate retail value of prizes are: 5 Grand Prizes; 7-day trip for four to anyplace in the U.S.A. including round trip coach air travel, 
deluxe hotel accommodations, double occupancy, auto rental, $500 cash and 3 dozen BIC Metal Point Rollers—$10,000 each. Transfers, 
meals and gratuities not included. 15 First Prizes; U.S. Savings Bonds, $500 each ($1,000 at maturity), 50 Second Prizes: lobster/steak 
$200 each. 3,000 Third Prizes: U.S. maps $7.50 each. Trip prizes must 


be completed by December 1, 1988 and are subject to date availability. 

Minor age trip winners must be accompanied by parent or legal Ld 
guardian Total approximate retail value of all prizes is $90,000. 5. For * 
a major prize winner list send a separate self addressed, stamped 


envelope to BIC Only in America Winners, PO. Box 182, Bowling Green 
Station, New York, NY 10274 for receipt by February 29, 1988. 


IT’S SOMETHING TO WRITE HOME ABOUT. 


50 SECOND PRIZES—Have a feast American Style. With 
four luscious New York steaks and four Maine lobster tails. 

3000 THIRD PRIZES—Rand McNally maps of America. 
Let your imagination roam. gu 


Please enter me in The BIC Only in America Sweepstakes. al 
I've indicated the First Five Numbers of the UPC from any | 
BIC Product. | 
NAME l 
(Please Print) l 

ADDRESS. l 
(Apt. &) | 

CITY STATE ZIP. | 

| l 
| Davrelepnone 5 Cee 
First tive UPC numbers | | | | | | 

l from any Bic Product | 
| SEND TO: BIC Only in America Sweepstakes, PO. Box 897 | 
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-.. and a lot more 
Instantly on contact with the 
itch. That's how fast ZANE? 


your most cc i ; 
they contain no pain killers at all. 

LANACANE works directly o 
every kind of itch. From insect bites 
to dry skin, to personal itching. It 
safely relieves the pain of your irri- 
tated, inflamed skin tissue. No mat- 
ter how sensitive the area. And 
LANACANE Creme's special anti- 
bacterial action helps speed your 
body's natural healing process. 

LANACANE even contains Aloe to 
soothe and moisturize the skin. 

Yet. for all that relief, ounce for 
ounce, LANACANE costs farless than 
leading hydrocortisones. 

No wonder LANACANE is the 


LANACANE 


BOB WILLIAMS 


ELVIS PRESLEY'S GRACELAND 

True, the reverential tone of this tour of Pres- 
ley's Memphis estate (marking the 10th anni- 
versary of the King's death) might have been 
more appropriate to a visit to Albert Schweit- 
zer's digs in Gabon, Really, though, the host- 
ess is Presley's ex-wife, Priscilla Beaulieu 
Presley, and the hour-long tape turns out to 
be revealing in spite of itself. Neither Priscilla 
nor any of the assorted Elvis entourage 
members who appear have any discouraging 
words to say about him. Priscilla at one point 
describes him as "the most legendary star in 
the history of entertainment" and also calls 
him, peculiarly, a "living legend." In Showing 
off his lavish-to-garish mansion, however. 

and chatting about what they seem to think 
were his adorable peccadilloes, his relatives 
and friends unwittingly sketch an image of a 
relentlessly unsatisfied man obsessed with 
extravagance in everything—generosity 

material possessions, self-importance, Pris- 
cilla reports that Elvis had 14 television sets in 
his house and notes he had hundreds of cars 
(many of whichhe gave away) during his life- 
time. The pilot of Elvis’ four-engine jet tells of 
being awakened in the middle of the night to 
fly from Memphis to Denver so Presley could 
pick up some of his favorite Peanut-butter 
sandwiches. Road manager Joe Esposito re. 

members how Elvis rented local movie th 7 
aters and invited friends over to watch D 
films; if he didn't like one, he Would sto; ore 
start showing something else, Originall ee 
ble TV program, this tape was shot by eect 
matographer Laszlo (Mask) Kovacs andes 
rected by TV veteran Steve Binder. The i. 
little footage of Elvis performing but he bi 
available elsewhere. This tape, along WERE 
records, belongs in the library of any stud S. 
of Presley's life, (Congress, $1995) 2 
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Graceland 

A tour of the estate in 
Memphis with the 
former lady of the 
house, Priscilla Beau- 
lieu Presley 


4 ELVIS: HIS MEMORY LIVES ON 
4 ELVIS: TEN YEARS LATER 
These two original video programs are com- 
bined on a 55-minute tape. While they are 
much less polished than Graceland, they too 
are telling in an indirect way. Much of the tape 
is devoted to recent footage of Elvis’ fans of 
various description. One is a woman who 
moved to Memphis after he died so she could 
be near him. Another is a Dutch-born truck 
driver who tells how he had planned to move 
to the United States to be closer to Elvis, 
“then he died on me.” A number of people 
mention that Elvis' death affected them as 
much as that of a family member would. 
There is a ceremony at Graceland involving 
the installation of a plaque with Presley's 
middle name misspelled as “Aron.” Among 
the tributes at the estate’s Meditation Gar- 
dens is a three-foot portrait featuring, in one 
Corner, a small Elvis wearing one of his white 
outfits while he serenades a larger image of 
Jesus. TV game show host Wink Martindale 
delivers a long, rambling remembrance, dur- 
ing which he says, “We made him a god but 
he was only a man. That was Elvis to me: 
Various men dressed, coiffed and mannered 
to resemble Elvis show. up; some are imita- 
tors who perform as Elvis, others just try t 
look like him. Rock writers Greil Marcus an 
Dave Marsh are interviewed briefly. Marcus 
Proposes the notion that Elvis had such rab 
fans not because he made them forget their 
troubles, but because he dramatized thos? 
troubles so effectively in his music. While this 
theory raises more questions than it an- 
Swers—what, for instance, did Hound 
ave to do with anything?—it provides a 
Starting point in trying to fathom the strange 
Br L5 Presloy possessed as à oa 
celebri A - h 
$19.95) A, MT (Monticello, 800-453-7 D 


4 POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE 
by Carrie Fisher 

Princess Leia has written a novel, an uneven, 
episodic book that begins in a drug rehab 
hospital. Suzanne, a film actress, has wound 
up there after years of drug abuse. Despite 
the sordid scene and a four-letter-word way 
of communicating, Suzanne is so perky she 
may make some readers think of characters 
Fisher's mother (Debbie Reynolds) used to 
play in movies. Passages about Alex, an un- 
pleasant cocaine addict, are boringly pre- 
dictable. Once out of the clinic, Suzanne has 
a perfunctory sort of affair with a producer: 

The book gets better after Suzanne goes to 
work on a movie. The way the film's director, 
producers and actors work to destroy Su- 
zanne's self-confidence seems both authen- 
tic and darkly comic. Ultimately, Suzanne 
falls in love with a calm novelist. That turn of 
eventsis not to be believed, but it's a relief af- 
ter all the trendy, trash stuff that's gone be- 
fore. Though Fisher occasionally strains after 
a truthful observation, the closest she gets is 
"Suzanne wondered when she had begun to 
be more of a personality than a person." The 
title may be intended to suggest that the an- 
noying, fragmentary style is intentional. More 
accurate would be A Minor Celebrity's Dis- 
jointed Musings on How a Hollywood Brat 
Tries To Make Sense of Her Chaotic Life by 
Writing It All Down in Fictional Form. (Simon 
and Schuster, $15.95) —Campbell Geeslin 


4 THE SERPENT'S TOOTH 
by Christopher P. Andersen 
4 BLOOD RELATIONS 
by John Greenya 

The story recounted in these two disturbing 
books would seem like a bad TV-movie plot if 
it weren't true. Steven Benson is the son of 
the wealthy and indulgent tobacco tycoon 
Edward Benson and his heiress wife, Marga- 
ret, who lived outside Lancaster, Pa. At an 
early age Stevenrealizedhe was gifted when 
it came to electronics. His mother would 
proudly remember being called to his room 
one day so he could show off a television set 
he had built. Steven totally lacked finesse, 
though, when dealing with: people. He grew 
into an avaricious man with a pathetically un- 
successful history in the business world as 
well as two failed marriages. By 1985 he was 
84 andhad wasted a small fortune ona series 
of businesses. Benson's father died in 1980, 
and his mother helped finance Steven's com- 
panies until she found out he was funneling 
money into his own pocket. She threatened 
to cut him out of her will. On July 9, 1985, at 
the family home in Naples, Fla., Steven plant- 
ed two 27-pound pipe bombs in his mother’s 
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Steven Benson 

The convicted mur- 
derer (at left, With 
Sister Carol Lynn and 
young nephew Scoti; 
below, after his trial) 


a 


Station wagon, to be triggered by an elec- 
tronic device. They killed his mother and his 
nephew, Scott, 21—who had been portrayed 
as Steven's brother after he was born illegiti- 
| mately to Steven's older sister, Carol Lynn. 
Carol Lynn was severely injured in the explo- 
Sion but survived and helped convict her 
brother of murder. He is now serving two con- 
secutive life terms in prison. Carol Lynn 
asked Greenya to recount the family's story, 
and his smoothly written volume portrays the 
Bensons sympathetically, as a wealthy 
American family with emotional troubles not 
uncommon to other American families. 
Greenya, who has written or co-written nine 
other books, provides more details of the trial | the same way at that eccentric bunch of rich 
than Andersen, author of six previous books | folks down the street. (Andersen: Harper & 
1 and a former PEOPLE senior editor. Andersen | Row, $16.95; Greenya: Harcourt Brace Jo- 
offers a compilation of character studies and | vanovich, $17.95) —Suzanne Hendrickson 
a more jaundiced view of the Bensons. (His 
technique sometimes makes it difficult to fol- | 4 DISORDERLY CONDUCT 

low the chronology of events.) The two ver- by Rodney R. Jones, Charles M. Sevilla 
sions of the story create the same effect on a and Gerald F. Uelmen 

reader, however: revulsion. Nobody who | Lawyers’ transgressions are not always 
| reads them is ever going to be able to look | laughing matters, of course. But the three at- 
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Allergy sufferers are not sick people. 


What they really need is the pure relief of — aucnay neuer 
Chlor-Trimeton? the #1 allergy medicine that is Chior-Trimeton 
recommended by pharmacists four to one Amg 4HOUR RELEF 
over any other brand. So take Chlor-Trimeton. 
; Its effectiveness is nothing to sneeze at, 
Don't treat your allergy like a common cold. 
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Go to a surf shop in California and you'll find the hottest, hardest to keep 
in stock item is the BULLFROG T-Shirt. One surfer drove 123 miles for his 
You're probably a long way from a surf shop. So now for a 
limited time, you can buy one direct. 
Send $9.95 with this co onon for a 100% cotton, finest quality T-Shirt. 
Act fast. First come, first serve 
Please check the color and size. 
Size: OSmall OMed. Olrg. E] Extra Lrg. 
Color: OYellow OWhite O Blue O Silver 
| Send this coupon aloni with a check or money order for $9.95* to 
À BULLFROG, F.O. Box 20367, Rochester, NY 14602 
|. *Orders from New York State: Add 7% soles tox. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
2. Guarantee of color selection good only while supplies lost. 
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torneys who edited this grimly funny book 
make a case for grinning and bearing the ju- 
dicial system's quirks. The book consists of 
quotes and anecdotes from case transcripts. 
It seems on the cowardly side to leave out the 
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Disorderly Conduct , 
One of Lee Lorenz's loopy, litigious drawings 
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names of the judges and lawyers involved— 
never know when you'll run into them in court, 
eh, boys?—but there's still plenty of reason 
to fret when we fill our courtrooms with these 
sorts of jurisprudential folks: “THE COURT 
Well, Counsel, | would like the record to re- 
flect that your attitude is petulant, childlike 
and totally and thoroughly unprofessional. 
COUNSEL: | respectfully disagree with the 
court." "DA: | wonder how it feels to get 
punched in the mouth. ... THE COURT: You 
may find out if youkeep on interrupting.” "DA: 
What is the meaning of sperm being present? 
WITNESS: It indicates intercourse. DA: Male 
sperm? WITNESS: That is the only kind | 
know." Then again, the civilians don't come 
off too well, either: "PROSECUTOR: Didn't 
you describe him [the defendant] before as a 
punk, liar, thief, cheat and murderer and the 
lowest form of life that youknow? WITNESS 
Yeah. That pretty well sums him up. But he is a 
crazy kid on top of that." (Norton, $12.95) 

—Ralph Novak 


4 SIGHTINGS 
by Susan Trott 

As novels about obsession go, this one goe 
whole hog. Sunny, a beautiful young Califo 
nia girl, is obsessed by her mother, who he 
disappeared on a boat in the bay where boi 
women loved to sail. Sunny's father, a note 
philosopher, is obsessed by the disappea 
ance of Sunny's brothei when he was asma 
child. Sunny's best friend, Chris, is Obsesse 
by her love for Sunny's father. Sunny's frien 
Buster is obsessed by Sunny. Chris's evil fa 
theris obsessed by Chris. You get the picture 
Early on, Sunny meets and falls in love wit 
Masefield in Paris. He's a self-conscious clo: 
who says he's a spy, and in one brilliant scene 
they meet Hemingway in a café. That's abou 
it for literary value. Trott, author of severa 
other books, switches the viewpoint from 
character to character. This is puzzling, since 
all of them—young and old, male or female- 
seem to have the same, super-cool voice 
The best thing about Sightings is the jacke! 
The story is okay, but the cover, designed b 
Carin Goldberg with a painting of the heroin 
by Michelle Barnes, is irresistible. (Simon anc 
Schuster, $16.95) —C.G. À 
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The whole point of a vacation is to 
get away from it all-unwind and leave 
| the worries behind you. That's why, 
whether it's business or personal, I 

| always ask for MasterCard Travelers 
Cheques when I travel. 


The moment I have MasterCard q 


Travelers Cheques in my hand Saal P. } 
Ihave no worries. They're — E a E 
accepted virtually everywhere "== P gs 
so they open up possibilities for me , P 
— allover the world. If they're ever tb Pp. 
lost or stolen that's worry free too- Ci 
MasterCard Travelers Cheques are £^ E. 
actually refundable in more places A / ‘Yea 
than any other travelers cheque. 
With MasterCard Travelers y 
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Cheques can say hello to the 

possibilities and kiss my worries . j 
goodbye-that's the start of RNC 4 
a beautiful vacation. 42 


Youshouldnit 


have to spend the 
best years of 

your life waiting for 
your jeans to 
look this good. 


In the accepted and time-honored pursuit of worn looking jeans, 
there is, at last, a genuine alternative to years of hard wear. 

New Lee’ Frosted Riders: 

Lee Frosted Riders give you the same worn look and character you 
get from jeans that are two or three years old. The difference is you 
dont have to wait two or three years to get it. Available in relaxed fitting 


eans, jackets, skirts and bibs. scum 
e DM and indigo. Frosted Riders] Lee 
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What To Do With Your Old Pens 
Now That You've Switched To Uni-Ball 


Suggestion 29 


Crochet klatches everywhere will appreciate 
this nifty use for those smear and skip-prone pens 
made obsolete by the coming of Uni-ball. For while impeccable 
writing requires the graceful touch of Uni-ball's metal 
roller tip, those other pens will make fashionable 
additions to any knitting basket. 


wrei-Dell. 
Another Useful Tip From Faber-Castell 
Io 
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Stephanie Mills 
Looking for somewhere to use that voice 


4 IF| WERE YOUR WOMAN 
Stephanie Mills 
Mills's voice, that spectacular combination of 
gospel, R&B and Broadway intonations, has 
never sounded better. She sure has come up 
with better material before, though (she has 
also come up with worse, to look on the only 
Slightly brighter side). One consideration 
may be that there are nine separate produc- 
ers—one named La La and one named Davy 
D—listed for the eight tracks on the album. 
Somebody seems to have lost track of the 
continuity, since the LP's hit single, the en- 
gaging /Feel Good All Over, is followed by an 
all-too-similar tune in pace and melody, /f / 
Were Your Woman. That track would pale in 
comparison to Gladys Knight's original 1971 
Version of the song in any case, but here it 
Seems almost an alternate take of / Fee! 
Good, At least those two songs have some 
Substance to start With, which isn't the case 
With the rest of the album. Too much of the 
d is us romantic enough to compen 
r Not being very imaginative or vice 
versa. (MCA) -Ralph E 


A A TOO, HAVE SEEN THE WOODS 
a id Creole and the Coconuts A 
ne or another carafe of that musical vari- 
ety of tropical punch that is the specialty of 
i is Most refreshing and engaging outfit. AS 
a PER Creole and the Coconuts evince 
Afro-Ci m Crowd of influences that takes in 
salsa chee a little Swing Era jazz, soul 
a and most of the Caribbean basin. They 
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Now the jeans that fit, bring you cotton 
panties that fit. Lee? panties live up to 
the same high standards of quality our 
jeans are known for. 

Look for Lee in your - à 

favorite fabrics, ladies’ 

styles and colors. bikinis 

When it comes to 

panties, nobody ae 

does it better 
than Lee. 
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. Join the 
kitchen counter 
revolution. 


Countertop appliances are under- 
Boing a revolution, and Dazey is 
leading the charge with a new Toas- 
ter Oven Broiler that makes cooking 
fun and cleanup easy. 

It features a wide range of settings, 
as well as an automatic toast timer, 
and Dazite™ Kleenkote interior, in a 
high-style, space-saving design 

Join in the overthrow of outmoded 
appliances. Get a new Dazey Toaster 
Oven Broiler at a retail, discount or 
department store near you. 


DIP 
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WED LIKE TO 
REMIND YOU 
THAT THE 
UNCENSORED 
CONTENT 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 
IS MADE 
POSSIBLE 


BY THE 
CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE 
CONSTITUTION 


"The words we live by 


To learn more about the Constitution write, Con- 
stitution. Washingon. D.C. 20599. The Commis- fee. 
sion on the Bicentennial of The U.S. Constitution. 


Coconuts 
Clockwise from low- 
er right: Coconuts 
Janique Sweaberg, 
Adriana Kaegi and 
Haitia Fuller, the Kid 
himself (August Dar- 
nell) and fellow trav- 
eler-vibraphonist 
Coati Mundi 
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bring that concoction to a rapid fizz with 
splashy horns and a beat that will hijack you 
out of your chair. At times the band's ap- 
proach is so playful it seems they are Spoof- 
ing a particular style, as on the Isley Brothers- 
like So Far, So Good, But they illuminate 
nearly everything they touch with imagination 
and spirit. The Kid, August Darnell, is also un- 
commonly literate. The verses of Agony... 
Ecstasy, a dance tune with darting synthesiz- 
ers, are taken from a Shakespearean sonnet 
(“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
admit impediments...” etc.), For this, ol’ Bill 
S. garners a songwriting credit. Unlike earlier 
Kid Creole albums, this record runs out of 
steam midway through the second side. But 
that's a minor failing. While it's right, |, Toois a 
stone delight. (Sire) —David Hiltbrand 


4 MARY JEAN & NINE OTHERS 
Marshall Crenshaw 

Many people have found Crenshaw's eco- 
nomical, somewhat mournful pop Style easy 
to resist. Ironically his fourth album, though in 
many ways his weakest collection, may win 
him some new fans. The converts Will be won 
over because Crenshaw, thanks to producer 
Don Dixon, has traded in his customary wist- 
ful trio sound for a richer and more robust 
approach. Dixon pays closer attention to 
harmonies and adds more instrumentation 
and aural decoration, such as the pseudo- 
bongo effect on A Hundred Dollars The al- 
bum title is a satirical echo of the unimagina- 
tive pop album packages of the '50s and 
'60s, which on the cover would graphically 


trumpet the LP's big hit and dismissively 
lump together the hastily assembled filler 
that made up the rest of the record, Unfortu- 
nately that is all too close to the situation 
here. The songwriting, which heretofore has 
been Crenshaw’s strong suit, is spotty. There 
are some nice melodic phrases in Calling 
Out For Love (at Crying Time) and This 
Street. But only Wild Abandon, the title track 
and the gloriously structured They Never Will 
Know are up to Crenshaw's usually high 
standards. His voice hasn't changed. At its 
best it's reminiscent of Don Everly. Most of 
the time, though, it's slightly flat and contains 
a hint of reticence, as if he wished he didn't 
have to be telling you this. No matter how he 
enriches his records, there will always be 
people who won't warm up to his singing. 
(Warner Bros.)—D.H. 


4 THE IDEAL COPY 

Wire 
+ COMMERCIAL SUICIDE 

Colin Newman 
In Chuck Berry's worst nightmares he proba- 
bly never dreamed that something called 
rock music could ever be as cerebral as 
these two releases. Comparing Berry to Colin 
Newman or Wire is like comparing Beetho- 
venis symphonies to the strange orchestral 
music of Elliott Carter. It’s the same basic 
genre Perhaps, but, man, what a difference. 
Never quite a household name, Wire became 
one of the most influential British art/punk 
bands on the basis of four records released 
between 1977 and 1980. Since then Wire's 
four members, including lead singer New- 


man, have released only. solo albums. The 
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one 1s the true Heiress? - 
nost popular female novelist retums to her 
exas in a story of dark family secrets, jealousy 
ontation. This compelling novel of women's 
lives and mens loves is Janet Dailey’s finest work. 


150th Anniversary 


own undistinguished rock band by an invita- 
tion to replace David Lee Roth in Van Halen. 
But then, instead of thanking his lucky stars 
and sticking close to his prosperous new as- 
sociates, he has to venture out on his (Sym 
again, reminding us in the process what a mu- 
sical bumpkin he truly is. First came Winner 
Takes It All, the sound-track single from Sly 
Stallone's arm wrestling opus, Over the Top, 
Now comes an entire album of solo slop from 
Hagar the horrible. Despite its hard rock im- 
petus, Sammy Hagaris like gruel for the ears, 
unremittingly thin, bland and unnourishing, 


Ideal Copy, the result of Wire's long-dis- 
cussed reunion, shows one remaining link to 
punk: These guys still like to give listeners a 
really hard time. Witness the lyrics, which 
Seem to come from beyond the valley of the 
obscure. It's unlikely that such lines as "A 
grand mute proof at Nemert Dag" will ever 
grace the pages of Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions. The melodies and backup sound are 
made to match: controlled, hollow and emo- 
tionless. Without getting any less esoteric, 


Newman makes much more appealing | Sammy Hagar The most that can be said for it is that there 
noises on his solo album. His artful variations | Not knowing when to be satisfied are some isolated good touches, such as Ha- 
on repeated musical themes become hyp- | Pemmeeeeeeneusmesesssswsssil | gar's guitar solo on Hands and Knees or the 
| notic instead of tedious; his prosaic lyrics karate chop riff from Back Into You (which, 


| overflow with so much meaning that they | cause he challenges listeners without scaring | come to think of it, he borrowed from Sum- 
sound as if they were lifted from a philosophy | them away, he hasn't committed commercial | mer Nights on Van Halen's last album). It's 
text. In 2-Sixes Newman chants, "All things | suicide either. Maybe he and his Wire mates | hard to believe that a record as loud and ag- 
that function under the constraints of what | mixed up their album titles by mistake. | gressive as this could be so boring, but no- 


went before may not be the only possibility. | (Enigma)—Michael Small where does the writing, singing or playing 
There's always the chance of something pique the interest. On the contrary, Hagar has 
new, of something that hasn't happened ina | 4 SAMMY HAGAR somehow created a self-erasing album, mu- 
long time.". Madonna, say, or Springsteen Sammy Hagar Sic that manages to evaporate from the 
could never get away with spitting out sucha | Tsk, tsk, tsk. Sammy is a greedy man.He was | brainpan even as you listen to it. (Geffen) 
mouthful, but Newman makes it work. Be- | plucked from a career as the leader of his —D.H. 
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(Poor thing.) * 


Mother didnt know all the facts of life. 


we 


' Mother thought all tampons were the same. 
She didn't know the facts about Playtex” Tampons. 
FACT: The unique double-layer design really guards 
against accidents. 

FACT: The gentle plastic applicator is more comfortable 
than cardboard. 

FACT: Only Playtex gives me a choice of deodorant or 
non-deodorant tampons, individually plastic wrapped, 


Playtex Tampons. When you know the facts. 


Tampons are associated with Toxic Shock Syndrome (TSS). TSS is a rare but serious disease that may cause death, 
j higher to women under 30 years of age and teenage giris. Read and save the information ins de every pack. 
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CHECK YOUR MIRROR. 


HAVE YOU BEEN TELLING YOURSELF 
A LITTLEWHITE LIE? 


The mirror never lies. Are your teeth as 
white as they could be? If the mirror is saying 
“no? but you've been saying “yes; you are 
not alone. Most of us think the 
smile we haveisthesmile we're 
stuck with. 

The truth is, your teeth 
could probably be whiter. Gleem's 
whitening formula was proven superior in 
laboratory tests to regular leading fluoride 
toothpastes. In fact, Gleem is unsurpassed in 
whiteningeven when compared to toothpastes 
designed to control tartar, protect sensitive 
teeth, or fightsmoking or coffee stains. Which 
means if you're not using Gleem, your teeth 
might not be as white as they could be. And 


that would be a shame. White teeth can do a 


lotfor your smile. They can make it brighter. 


Moreconfident. So oneof your mostattractive 
features will always look its best. And who 


doesn't always want to look their best. 


"There's more to Gleem 
than a pretty smile. In fact, 
abrightersmileisonly halfthe 
story. Part of getting teeth their 
whitest is keeping them their healthiest. Gleem 
has fluoride to protect against cavities as it 
cleans. So your smile feels as good as it looks. 

See for yourself. If you're already 
brushing twice a day (and we hope you are), 
try switching to Gleem. Then you can be sure 
that your teeth are as white as they can be. 
Which means you can stop telling yourself 
that little white lie. Because every time you 
pass a mirror, you'll smile. And every time 


you smile, you'll Gleem. 


One of Hollywood's best- 
known families could be 
heading for a sibling show- 
down in court. Mark Har- 
mon, 35, was caring for his 
12-year-old nephew, Sam 
Nelson, son of Mark's sis- 
ter Kris, 42, and the late 
Rick Nelson, while Kris vol- 
untarily entered an L.A. 
rehab center for overuse of 
prescription drugs. Kris's 
attorney, Carl Osborne, 
says that when she re- 
turned home after 30 days, 
Mark's lawyers informed 
her that the actor had been 
appointed Sam's tempo- 
rary guardian after petition- 
ing L.A. Superior Probate 
Court. Six days later Kris 
filed her objections, and a 
hearing is scheduled for 
this week. Kris was said to 
be "shocked" by her broth- 
er's actions. “The first thing 
you do is talk to each other, 
you don't run to court and 
file papers," says Osborne. 
Meanwhile, Sam is living 
with Mark and his wife, Pam 
Dawber. (Harmon and his 
lawyer refused comment.) 
Says Tom Harmon, dad of 
Mark and Kris: “It’s just an 
unfortunate situation." Only 
a few weeks ago the family 
gathered for the wedding of 
Kris's daughter, actress 
Tracy Nelson, to William 
(Falcon Crest) Moses. It 
was Sam who gave the 
bride away. 

| SARE SSNS ES BSS A RR TRS eR PIO 
Athis 40th-birthday break- 
fast at Santa Monica’s 
trendy Patrick’s Roadhouse 
eatery, Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger had just finished 
thanking his buddies, in- 
cluding former Mr. Universe 
Franco Columbu, for a 
tacky statue of a blond 
bombshell, when who 
should sashay in but Bri- 
gitte Nielsen (Sly Stal- 
lone’s soon-to-be ex) and 
her secretary, Kelly 
Sahnger. Nielsen gave the 
pec-tacular Schwarzeneg- 
ger a hearty birthday hug 

| and then twirled around in a 


Mark Harmon and his big sister Kris may tangle in court. 


circle to show the boys the 
iridescent bikini she was 
wearing beneath her micro- 
mini tank dress. The fashion 
show completed, Brigitte 
went to a back table and or- 
dered breakfast in Italian. 
Explained Brigitte: “I’ve 
been taking Italian lessons 
every day because |’m 
moving to Rome for five 
months." She’ll be co-host- 
ing Festival, a TV variety 
show in Italy. Ciao, baby. 
Ce eee 
For the first time in the 
three-year run of Murder, 
She Wrote, Angela Lans- 
bury’s character, Jessica 
Fletcher, will not appear 
onscreen. In an episode, /t 
Runs in the Family, sched- 
uled to air this fall, Lans- 
bury will appear only as 
Fletcher’s English cousin 
Emma, who is implicated in 
the murder of an old WWII 
lover played by British ac- 
tor Richard Johnson. (He 
was once married to Kim 
Novak.) Executive produc- 
er Peter Fischer, who 
wrote the script, says, ''An- 
gela loves it. This gives her 
a break from playing Jes- 
sica." Lansbury will wear a 
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red wig, speak with a thick 
Cockney accent and be 
joined by a mostly British 
cast, including Anthony 
Newley, second husband 
of Joan Collins. 
EES rer eres 
Director John Landis, who 
was recently acquitted of 
involuntary manslaughter 
charges in The Twilight 
Zone trial, has had yet an- 
other day in court—probate 
court, that is—and it has 


cost him $2.89 million. 
Landis had bought Rock 
Hudson’s Beverly Hills 
home, which was originally 
on the market for $7.5 mil- 
lion. But even at the 
marked-down price, the 
house was no steal. Ac- 
cording to realtor Jeff Hy- 
land, who sold Landis the 
digs, ‘‘the place needs 
about $500,000 worth of 
work,” including enlarging 
the dining room and reno- 
vating the in-house theater 
and master bedroom. 

| SS Steed Se Se ore ee | 
The royals are coming! On 
Sept. 19, Fergie, the Duch- 
ess of York, will turn up in 
Greenwich, Conn., fora 
charity ball followed the 
next day by a polo match at 
the elegant Greenwich Polo 
Club. (Prince Andrew is a 
maybe.) Joining her will be 
mom Susan, who will be 
cheering on her polo-play- 
ing hubby (and Fergie’s 
stepdad), Hector Bar- 
rantes. On Oct. 23 Prin- 
cess Anne will participate 
in a steeplechase, her first 
American race. It will be 
held in Nashville to raise 
money for Anne's favorite 
charity, the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund, of which she is 
president. Start polishing 
those tiaras, ladies! 


Angela Lansbury slips Murder, She Wrote a red hairing. 
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` Onthe playing fields of Notre Dame, a legion of 
retarded athletes learn what it means to win 


est experiment in Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver's backyard in 1963, but 
this year's week-long Seventh Inter- 
` -national Summer Special Olympics 

Games hardly betrayed its modest 
beginnings. Held in a flag-bedecked 
and overflowing Notre Dame Stadium 
and kicked off by a name-studded 
gala televised on ABC, the Games 
provided an opportunity for 4,700 re- 
tarded children and adults to show 
their hard-earned stuff. Bolstered by 
a $5.2 million budget, the competi- 
tion was the year's largest worldwide 
amateur sports event; one that—with 
its curious admixture of glitz and 
emotion—could only have been engi- 
neered by a member of America's 
semi-official First Family. 

In a sense, it had all been put into 
motion by John Kennedy, who in Eunice applauded the gala opening (left) The Spanish delegation formed an exu- 


A with Notre Dame’s Father Hesburgh, Don berant guard of honor for Caroline Kenne- 
1962 had asked Eunice to prepare a Johnson, brother Ted and Frank Gifford. dy Schlossberg as they entered the arena. 
report.on physical education for his 


panel on the mentally retarded. The 
Kennedy family was particularly sen- 
sitive'to the problems of the handi- 
capped, since the President’s sister 
Rosemary, now 68, was born retard- 
ed and has been institutionalized 
since she was 22. Scouring libraries, 
Eunice found little in the way of re- 
search, so she decided to create 
her own: The following summer she 
transformed the Shrivers’ Maryland 
farm into a day camp where retard- 
ed children could learn to swim, play 
tennis, even shoot bows and arrows. 
With her first 100 volunteers flour- 
ishing in the field, Eunice developed 
the radical notion of establishing 
a national athletic program for the 
retarded. 

The dramatic Sunday evening cer- 
emony at Notre Dame demonstrated» 


[: may have hadits roots in a mod- ' 
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the phenomenal success of her proj- 
ect. Barbara Mandrell, Queen Noor of 
Jordan, John Denver and Don Johnson 
watched as delegates from all 

50 states and 72 foreign countries 
marched in the scorching heat across 
the playing field. "It's 100 degrees 
and everyone has goose bumps," ob- 
served NBC anchor Maria Shriver, 31, 
whose evangelical mother recruited 
her to help orchestrate the games. 

Television, of course, put a whole 
new spin on the Special Olympics: En- 
livened by fireworks, an aerial display 
by Navy bombers and musical produc- 
tion numbers, the ceremony echoed 
the extravaganzas that start the tradi- 
tional Olympics.Eunice had been skep- 
tical, but son Bobby Shriver, 38, who 
became the executive producer for 
the ABC special, sold her on the video 
kickoff. “He was persistent about the 
show,” said Eunice. "I never doubted 
that he could pull it off, but | didn't see 
how people would accept seeing a so- 
cial cause like this combined with en- 
tertainment." (Any profit there may be 
from the show will be donated to the 
Special Olympics fund.) 

The entertainers who came to South 
Bend were a zealous group: “This was 
an easy show to book," said Maria. 
“There was always an instant ‘yes’ 
whenever | asked my friends to 
cooperate." 

Both Whitney Houston and John 
Denver rescheduled concerts in order 
to sing in the gala. “l just had to be 
here," said an exhausted Houston, 
who had arrived at 4 a.m. Waiting 
backstage for his cue, Denver beamed 
and fielded a hug from Special Olympi- 
an Nancy Pate, 21, a gymnast from 
Texas. “l'm here because of these chil- 
dren,” he said. “We think of them as 
handicapped, but here they can com- 
pete and win, despite the outcome of 
the event." The 14 sports categories 
offered a wide range of events—from 
diving to bowling, from balance beam 
gymnastics to soccer. 

The clean-shaven Johnson—honor- 
ary head of the Florida delegation— 
delivereda Sonny Crockett-style peP 
talk to the Olympians. “Run faster, 
Jump higher and throw harder than you 
ever have before,” he said. “If you've 
given it your best shot, that's what be- 
Ing brave is all about." 


Willlam Hurt anda S| 

pecial friend prac- 
dnd high summer skling on one of the 
Pathways blanketed with artificial snow- 
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“It is wonderful for everyone,” said 
Academy Award winner Marlee (Chil- 
dren of a Lesser God) Matlin, who is 
deaf. “There is a lot of love and shar- 
ing." Entranced by the tented Olym- 
pic village with its arts and crafts 
workshops, refreshments and carnival 
amusements, Matlin raced about ex- 
citedly, posing for a picture at the ce- 
lebrity booth where Miss America, 
Kellye Cash, held forth, and staying 
Several steps ahead of William Hurt. 

Aside from entertainers—Susan 
Saint James, Marvin Hamlisch, Oprah 
Winfrey and Emmanuel Lewis, among 
them—the lineup included a clutch 
of mainstream athletes and Olympi- 
ans. Pelé, Lynn Swann, Frank Gifford 
and Roy Campanella were honorary 
team captains, and Mary Lou Retton, 
Bart Conner and Tracee Talavera 
performed in an opening night gym- 
nastics exhibition with a daring team 
of Special Olympians. On Sunday af- 
ternoon the New York Knicks' Patrick 
Ewing held an SRO basketball clinic 
highlighted by a one-on-one match 
with Special Olympian Gary “the Bull- 
dog” Vargas, a 21-year-old athlete 
from Fresno. 

Kennedys were in liberal supply. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger (a clan mem- 
ber by virtue of his marriage to Maria) 
was one of the most fervent support- 
ers; since 1979 he has been a weight 
training coach for the event. Special 
Olympics board member Edward M. 
Kennedy Jr., who in 1973 lost his right 
leg to bone cancer, led the Austrian 
delegation in the opening ceremony, 
and his mother, Joan, marched with 
the Argentinean athletes. “I am 
psyched,” she said. “It’s all so over- 
whelming." 

Like Joan, John F. Kennedy Jr. and 
sister Caroline were first-timers at 
the annual event: John flew in from 
Washington, D.C., where he has a 
summer job with the Justice Depart- 
ment, and Caroline arrived from Los 
Angeles with Maria and Arnold. Less 
voluble than her cousins, Caroline still 
proved a trouper—signing auto- 
graphs, posing for photos with Olym- 
pians and even taking to the podium 
with her brother. Each complimented 
the Olympians for exemplifying the 
kind of courage their father admired. 

But 66-year-old Eunice, of course, 
was the Kennedy of the hour. She 
had wooed, coaxed and, sometimes, 
strong-armed an entire generation of 
coaches, donors and volunteers. 


Along the way she had convinced 
skeptics that the retarded, once 
treated as frail specimens (if not ig- 
nored altogether), could blossom on 
the playing field. A woman not given 
to outward displays of emotion, £u- 
nice was moved by the opening cere- 
mony as she sat in the reviewing 
stand with husband Sargent beside 
her. And with her crusader’s zeal, she 
pounced on the opportunity to deliver 
her message from the podium: With 
the television cameras panning their 
glowing faces, she told her proud le- 
gion of Special Olympians something 
they might never have heard. ''You 
are the stars,” she said. “The world is 
watching you." — —Written by Michelle 
Green, reported by Civia Tamarkin and 
Steve Dale 


“The courage these young people exhibit 
fills me with respect and awe,” said Don 
Johnson (with Matlin and Shriver, right). 


Susan Saint James (with gymnast 
Sam Hay) has been a supporter since 
1972; “This is my life,” she said. 


Queen Noor of Jordan (center, with Joan 
Kennedy) chaperoned her country’s nine- 
member delegation of athletes. 


THE CASE OF THE FROG THAT HEALED 
LEADS DR. MICHAEL ZASLOFF 
TO A MEDICAL LEAP AHEAD 


Lus: Newton got his inspiration from 
SEM g apple; Dr. Michael Zasloff got 
s m a frog. Sitting in his laboratory 
he National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Md., one day last summer, 
Zasloff was watching an African 
clawed frog swim in its tank, something 
he had casually observed for years. 
Suddenly a new insight struck him. As 


the lowly amphibian bellied up to the 
aquarium glass, Zasloff noticed that a 
surgical cut he had made a few days 
earlier on the frog’s abdomen was 
healing nicely, with no evidence of pus 
or inflammation. Yet the brown, murky 
water in the tank was a bacterial play- 
ground that should have caused infec- 
tion. "For the first time | realized there 


must be a mechanism that pr otect 
the frog's wounds from becoming i 
fected,” he says. “I felt an extrac i 
nary sense of sheer joy, because | aiy 
that with just some good hard worked 
process could be defined.” "ins 
After five months of scient 
ing, Zasloff, 41, succeeded ise 
two natural antibiotics found in the ng 
frog's skin that kill not only a wide 
range of bacteria but fungi and para- 
sites as well. There is even the Possibil 
ity that it could attack some cancers à 
and viruses. Zasloff dubbed the sub- 
stances “magainins” (ma-GAY-nins), 


from the Hebrew word for "shield," 
and news of his discovery sparked ex- 
citement in the scientific community. 
Some compared Zasloff's serendip- 
itous find to the accidental discovery 
of penicillin by Sir Alexander Fleming 
59 years ago, though magainins' safety 
and effectiveness in treating humans 
remains to be shown. For Zasloff, who 
is chief of human genetics at the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Hu- 
man Development, the breakthrough 
was a signal achievement. "It's the 
kind of experience a scientist gets 
once ina lifetime," says NIH Director 


Dr. James Wyngaarden, “‘if he's lucky." 
Zasloff started the painstaking proc- 
ess of discovery by testing fluids drawn 
from a healing frog to see if they could 
stop bacteria from growing on a pre- 
pared laboratory dish. He got only weak 
results, so he next tried grinding up frog 
skin and treating it chemically to extract 
about 50 components that could be 
tested. “There were times when he'd 
have vast amounts of weariness, but 
not doubts," says his wife, Barbara, 41. 
"He's extraordinarily optimistic.” 
Barbara herself contributed some in- 
sight to her husband’s efforts. A psy- 


chologist who works mostly with chil- 
dren, she had a patient whose father 
lost his legs and pelvis from an infected 
wound inflicted by a boat propeller in a 
freshwater pond. Her account of the in- 
cidentled Zasloff to wonder why a cold- 
blooded amphibian could fend off what 
a human could not. 

Daughters Daniella, 14, Eva, 11, and 
Joanna, 6, shared the thrill of their dad's 
discovery. “He came home one day and 
said, 'Kids, something exciting is going 
on,’ " says Daniella. “He told us about 
the frogs and it was neat because we 
could understand." Zasloff was so 
keyed up that he had trouble sleeping 
nights; Daniella would hear him getting 
up at all hours to check the lab dishes 
he'd placed on top of the water heater. 
The next morning he would show the 
children how his find had destroyed 
more bacteria. Zasloff finally succeed- 
ed in narrowing down his search to the 
two peptides (very small proteins) 
that he called magainins. 

“I've been playing like this from the 
time | was a kid," says Zasloff of his re- 
search. While other children were 
out playing around frog ponds, Zasloff 
was filling his family's Manhattan apart- 
ment with smoke and fumes from his 
makeshift laboratory. He and Barbara 
met while students at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Barnard. Married the week af- 
ter graduation in 1967, they spent the 
next seven years earning their respec- 
tive multiple degrees. As an M.D.-Ph.D., 
Zasloff still sees patients at NIH and 
acts as family doctor for his daughters 
while also pursuing research. 

Zasloff thinks the magainins may 
help account for the evolutionary suc- 
cess of amphibians and could also ex- 
plain the traditional use of frogs as 
remedies in folk medicine. 

"These compounds will not replace 
penicillin,” he says. Instead “we expect 
they will be used to treat organisms for 
which there are no known antibiotics.” 
Zasloff thinks a probable first use in hu- 
mans will be to treat burn patients, who 
are particularly susceptible to infec- 
tions. Although human tests may be 
two years away, Zasloff looks forward 
to the day when his discovery will open 
the way to relieving suffering. *My 
dream,” he says, “is in the next five 
years to sit at the bedside of one of my 
patients and see magainins work.” 
—Written by Montgomery Brower, 
reported by Linda Kramer 


“When you see something new,” says 
Zasloff (with one of his self-h g 
frogs), “it’s like discovei 


EY Sonn Connally vi was—and į per [o] 
still is—the quintessential Texan;: tho- 
embodiment of every 10-gallon myth 

"associated with the Lone Star State. 
Tall and ruggedly handsome, he was 
plugged into the commodities—oil + 
and gas, cattle and land—that made. 
Texas hum. He and his wife, Nellie 
(the former “Bluebonnet Belle" at 
their alma mater, the University of 
Texas), enjoyed the fabled life of the 
Texas rich in four luxurious art-filled 
homes in Houston, Austin, 
South Padre Island and 
Floresville. He was tough, 
too. Like many of his ty- 
coon brethren, Connally 
had scraped his way up 
from poverty—his daddy 
was a tenant farmer. It 
didn’t hurt that his friend 
and mentor in politics was 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

There were setbacks 
along the way, which Con- 
nally met head-on, like an 
Old West marshall ina 
tumbleweed town. Nota- 
bly, there was the day in 
1963, forever etched in 
American memory, when 
he was shot in the chest, 
leg and wrist by John F. 
Kennedy’s assassin—a 
day the can-do Texan not only sur- 
vived but used to vault himself into 
national politics. 

The news from Texas is that “Big 
John” Connally, 70, has sustained a 
serious wound of a different sort, and 
will be forced yet again to dip into his 
famous stores of resiliency. On July 
31 in Austin, the former Texas Gover- 
nor and U.S. Treasury Secretary filed 
for both personal and partnership 
bankruptcy, claiming debts, mostly 
related to ventures in real estate, in 
excess of $170 million. “It’s the hard- 
est thing I’ve ever had to do," said 
Connally, who has sought the bank- 
ruptcy court's permission to auction 
off his assets to partially satisfy his 
creditors. “I regret that acquisitions 
of a lifetime must now be lost. But I 
willingly sacrifice them in an attempt 


ZINGRAFF 


“Pve always belleved you should 
work all your life,” says Connally. 


BILL CLOUGH/GAMMA-LIAISON 


repay thoes Who had faith and 


‘confidence in me.” 


How did Connally get into sucha 
fix? Part of his problem may have 
been that as the epitome of the Tex- 
as myth, he was endowed with a cer- 
tain swaggering self-confidence that 
no harm could befall him. As a lead- 
ing Democrat, he risked political sui- 
cide by supporting Nixon for Presi- 
dent and was rewarded with the job 
of Treasury Secretary in 1971. (Two 


Connally rode with his wife, Nellie, and the Kennedys in the fateful 
1963 Dallas motorcade that made him nationally known. 


years later he switched allegiance to 
the Republican party.) He escaped 
unscathed from a 1974 scandal, in 
which he was ultimately acquitted on 
five counts of accepting money from 
the Associated Milk Producers Inc. 

in exchange for favors from Presi- 
dent Nixon. In 1980 he endured an 
embarrassingly unsuccessful cam- 
paign for the Republican presidential 
nomination, in which he collected ex- 
actly one delegate. 

That same year Connally and his 
protégé, former Lieutenant Governor 
Ben Barnes—at 6'3", another bigger- 
than-life Texas individualist—be- 
came major players in the Texas 
economy. Their timing seemed per- 
fect, thanks to the oil crisis of the 
"70s, which would drive the price of 
crude to a heady $40 a barrel. 

Connally's political stature gave 
him easy access to bank loans, and 
he borrowed heavily. He and Barnes 


'ONNALLY GOES BELLY UP 
NG BIG ON A TEXAS OIL 
ECONOM / THAT RAN OUT OF GAS 


invested inan oil company, an air 
charter service, a business newspa- 
per and several smaller ventures, in- 
cluding a barbecue restaurant. But 
they made their biggest bets on real 
estate, building condos, a 14-story 
office tower and shopping centers all 
over the state. At one point the part- 
nership’s assets were worth a dizzy- 
ing $300 million. 

But disaster struck when the price 
of oil plummeted, dropping to less 
than $10 a barrel. The 
bankers who had loaned 
money to businesses us- 
ing cil reserves as collat- 
eral called in their notes. 
Real estate projects built 
in hopes of new Texas res- 
idents stood empty. Bank- 
ruptcy became ubiquitous 
throughout the state. 
(Some jokester circulated 
a bumper sticker reading 
“Chapter 11 in '87.") The 
little guys fell first. Then 
came such giants as the 
Hunt brothers and oil man 
Clint Murchison Jr.—and 
now Big John Connally. His 
situation is all the more 
desperate because his 
business was not incorpo- 
rated, leaving his personal 
wealth exposed to creditors—and 
there are plenty of them. 

“Pil have to start making a living 
now,” he said after his announce- 
ment. “Any fees or money that | earn 
now will not be subject to the debt. | 
can go to legal work. | can put deals 
together. | can do a lot of things. You 
won't see me at the food-stamp line." 

Under bankruptcy law, all that is 
safe from Connally's creditors is his 
Floresville ranch house and 200 
acres. “I know what it is to be poor,” 
he said. “It’s not a new experience 
for me. It's not one | would have want- 
ed to relive. But! am fully capable of 
it. Nellie and! both are." Connally, no 
doubt, faces hard times, but handker- 
chiefs are remaining in pockets 
throughout the Lone Star State, 
where the smart money says that Big 
John will be back in the saddle in no 
time. —Written by William Plummer, 
reported by Anne Maier 
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AFTER AN ONSTAGE COLLAPSE AND A 


SIX-YEAR BATTLE WITH S 
CARLY SIMON BRAVES A 


Waie sea gulls make extravagant 
passes against a pink-and-blue sky 
over Martha’s Vineyard, Carly Simon 
lopes across the dockside stage like 
some kind of flamingo—loose limbed, 
open throated and lustily singing. An 
overcoat flaps behind her in the cold 
breeze, but Simon, at 42, amazingly 
looks and sounds as hot as she did 
when she tantalized the country with 
You're So Vain 15 years ago. “I’m 
about the happiest I’ve ever been in 
my life," she says afterward. 

That news is not quite as surprising 
as hearing Mick Jagger sing Misty, but 
it's close. To quote from the latest en- 
try in her autobiographical songbook, 
the storm-tossed pop laureate of her 
generation is Coming Around Again. 
The title song from the album is her 
first hit single in seven years, marking 
a soaring comeback after several 
years of commercial failures and ab- 
sence from public view. “People seem 
to think | moved to Borneo," she jokes. 
“That’s where you go when you 


yard concert—which premiered re- 


triumph over crippling stage fright that 
caused her to collapse in 1981 during 
her last public performance: And— 
best of all—six years after her divorce 
from James Taylor, she now hasn’t got 
time for the pain. “| remember the 
soft feelings about James, especially 
when! look at our children,” says Si- 
mon, who, as a single parent, is raising 
13-year-old Sally and 10-year-old Ben 
in her now-permanent Vineyard home. 
Simon's new strength has been hard 
won: Incapacitated by panic attacks 
onstage since she was a child (“Iwas 
such a terrible stutterer that my older 
sister gave me nonspeaking parts in 
family plays”), she was persuaded by 
record company executives to make a 


|life was being shredded. “James and I 
"| were splitting up, Ben had just hada 
- Imalfunctioning kidney removed in a 
very serious operation, and l'd lost 25 
‘because of stress,” she recalls. 


haven't had a hit for a while." Her Vine- 


cently on Home Box Office—marks her 


|rare concert tour in 1981. Offstage, her 


h, panic hit. “I fell 


by Jane Hall 


body. | became so anxious that | start- 
ed having heart palpitations." After the 
first song, she decided to take the au- 
dience into her confidence. "I said, 
‘You can see I'm in trouble up here,’ 
and they said, 'Stay with it. When it 
didn’t get any better after another 
song, | suggested that! might feel bet- 
ter if some of them came onstage with 
me. Fifty people came up, massaging 
my arms and legs and saying, ‘We love 
you.’ " The outpouring was enough to 
get her through the first show, but be- 
fore the second one started, she col- 
lapsed backstage. Says her sister 
Lucy, 44, who was with her that night: “1 
told Carly, ‘There’s no reason to have 
to put yourself through that ordeal 
ever again.’ " 

Returning to her home in New York 
City, Carly checked herself into a hos- 
pital, where she spent a week under 
treatment for exhaustion. “They'd 
feed me intravenously, and then l'd go 
home at night to feed the kids," says 
Simon, whose son was still recuperat- 
ing from his kidney surgery. "Everyone 
breaks down in different ways—you 
could call what | had a breakdown or a 
fall-apart. | was emotionally wrecked 
and physically exhausted. What held 
me together was family, friends and 
my faith that it was going to be all 
right.” 

With the help of a therapist and 
friends like her former New York neigh- 
bor John Travolta, who flew from Cali- 
fornia to be with her when Ben had his 
surgery, Simon recovered from this 
dark phase over the next few months 
But the thought of ever singing again in 
public brought back memories of the 
1981 disaster in Pittsburgh. Even at the 
HBO concert, taped in June and de- 
signed to make her feel comfortable 
with an audience of friends and towns- 
people, she was more apprehensive 
than she looked. "I went through about 
25 different emotions, from feeling 
great to being seized Up With fear.” 
says Carly, who focused on the live 
immediate audience, not the Ty cam 
eras. “The paradox of it allis | abso. 
lutely love to perform,” z 


; She must have been boosted b i , 


TAGE FRIGHT, 
COMEBACK 


resurgence in her career. Although 
she has outlasted most other pop phe- 
nomenons of the '70s, making 14 al- 
bums and an impressive number of hits 
over the past 16 years, her sophisticat- 
ed style was pushed aside by little-girl 
singers, such as Madonna. When Car- 
ly's hyped 1985 album, Spoiled Girl, 
"just bombed,” as she honestly puts it, 
“the people at my record company 
didn't return my calls. | was a reject 
from every point of view." She came 
back to the top after director Mike 
Nichols asked her to write her first film 
score—for Heartburn, the Meryl 
Streep/Jack Nicholson film based on 
Nora Ephron's roman à clefabouta 
disintegrating marriage. 

It's a subject Carly understands. 
Once media darlings, Manhattan siren 
and Southern balladeer, Simon and 
Taylor fell apart for many reasons, 
from male-female competition (“I was 
secretly hoping | wouldn't have too 
much success,” she says) to Taylor's 
dependencies on heroin and alcohol. 
"| couldn't cope with his disease," says 
Simon. "I couldn't rescue him.” Since 
their divorce in 1981 after nine years of 
marriage, Taylor, 39, has recovered 
and remarried. He's a wonderful fa- 
ther who spends as much time with the 
children as he can,” says Simon. But 
the next time, she adds, "I'd like to find 
arelationship that’s more balanced.” 

As she acknowledges, Carly has 
been ona lifelong “quest for love." 
She once believed she was “the ugly 
duckling" among the three daughters 
of Simon & Schuster co-founder Rich- 
ard Simon. (Lucy is a singer-composSeh 
and Joanna is an opera singer and new 
cultural correspondent for TV's Mac- 
Neil-Lehrer NewsHour.) “My mother 
used to show me how to do little 
dances to get my father’s attention, 
Says Carly. Boy-crazy as a teenage! 
("I'm too tall and sprawling to flirt”) . 
She took her first lover at 16, living V! 

a future novelist, Nick Delbanco, dur- 
Ing summers on the Vineyard. > 
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“Once I got out there and started singing, 
I felt an indebtedness to the audience,” 
says Simon, recalling her HBO concert. 


“There’s not much generation gap be- 
tween us,” Carly says of her and James 
Taylor’s children, Sally and Ben (above). 
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Since her breakup with Taylor, she 
has dated an interesting array of mes 
from New York Metsfirstbaseman  ' 
Keith Hernandez (He's unperturbeg 
by his masculinity") to former Dynasty 
actor Al Corley (“He was kind to the 
kids"). Two years ago she impulsively 
announced her engagement to Russell 
Kunkel, her ex-husband's ex-drummer. 
"Russell's a true gentleman who ideal- 
istically thought, 'Why can't we all be | 
friends?' " Carly says. "We were | 
doomed from the start.” She's stopped | 
seeing actor Albert Finney ("He makes | 
you feel appreciated, even if you're { 
one woman among many”) after a 
short-term romance. Carly is just be- 
ginning a relationship that could turn 
out to be serious. "He's a fascinating, 
attractive man, a black-lrish poet with 
an imagination like James Joyce,” she 
says of her friend (whose name she 
won't disclose). 


It's a typically perfect summer day at 
the Vineyard. Simon is leaving her 
pink-and-beige-trimmed, two-story 
fantasy version of a shingled beach 
house, driving past the sheep grazing 
on her 35 acres to pick up her children 
ata movie theater in town. “By now l'm 
basically the chauffeur," she laughs. 
"But bedtime—when | read to the kids 
and we make up stories—is still sa- 
cred." A devoted mother, Carly is un- 
usually sensitive to childhood pain. 
"She feels their ups and downs,” 
notes her sister Lucy. This afternoon 
Carly is mmediately aware that Ben is 
feeling down because none of his 
friends are around. “How about going 
out to dinner with your mother?" she 
asks. Warming to her attention, Ben— 
a shy comedian and the spitting image 
of his father—protests, "Mom, are 
you going to do one of your Monty PY- 
thon silly walks? You'll make me fee! 
like I’m being embarrassed under a 
magnifying glass." Observes Sally, 4 
young beauty who has her mother's 
broad mouth and lips: “Some mothers 
don't give their kids a chance, but Mom 
listens.” 

As always, Carly Simon is listening 
to her heart and writing songs aboutit: 
It's no wonder that her new pieces are 
all about combining romantic passion 4 
with plain old domestic tranquillity- i 
“When I married James, I thought ma 3 
riage was the end, with no problems 2i 4 
ter that,” she says softly. “1 know alo | 
more about commitment than did b" 3 
fore. lld very much like to get mar- 
ried again, and | hope that someone 


Will want what | have to give.” O | 
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HUP, TWO, THREE, FOUR, WHO DO MOVIE 
CRITICS ADORE? FULL METAL JACKET'S 
BLISTERING SERGEANT, LEE ERMEY 


JIM MCHUGH/VISAGES 


Donning camouflage for the camera, the Ermey kids—from left, Evonne, Bett 


L.. Ermey doesn’t need to win an 
Oscar to know that his portrayal of a 
brutal, sewer-mouthed drill instructor 
in Stanley Kubrick's Full Metal Jacket 
is searingly authentic. At the premiere 
party in Los Angeles, a woman who'd 
just seen the film approached Ermey's 
wife, Nila, her eyes brimming with sym- 
pathy. “Good grief, is he like that at 
home?” asked the woman. Laughs Er- 
mey: “She figured I'm just a nasty, hor- 
rible son of a bitch." 

Well, she was wrong. Ermey, 43, may 


be aleathery, Nam-wounded vet for 
whom the American flag always flies 
high, but there’s a gentle, easygoing 
soul inside that ramrod-straight, rough- 
as-a-gator exterior: Of course it isn't 
difficult to see how the woman was 
misled. As Marine Gunnery Sgt. Hart- 
man, Ermey dominates Full Metal 
Jacketlike a tank at a tea party, relent- 
lessly taunting his Vietnam-era recruits 
to toughen them for their coming or- 
deal. “l just basically tore 'em a new 
asshole," says Ermey, whose charac- 
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y and Clinton—get marching orders from Dad. 


ter makes Hollywood's second-nasti- 
est drill instructor, An Officer anda 
Gentleman's Lou Gossett Jr., seem 
like a battle-fatigued Mary Poppins. 
According to the New York Times, 
Ermey is “a stunning surprise—so 
good that you might think he wrote his 
own lines." Good call. Much of the non- 
stop invective he spews onscreen is 
taken verbatim from his days as a D]. 
In the mid-'60s, at the height of the 
Vietnam buildup, Ermey spent 30 
months at San Diego's Marine Corps > 
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Recruit Depot, force-feeding spit 
Shines and double-times through the 
medium of his twangy, hardass patter. 
‘Mothers of America," Ermey says in 
mock apology for his excesses, "I'm 
terribly damn sorry. But either we 
could undertrain your young son and 
Send him to Vietnam, where he'd be 
Sure to get killed in three days, or we 
could be a little tougher on him, and 
maybe he'd survive and come home." 

Ironically Kubrick, who had hired Er- 
mey only as technical adviser, didn't 
think he was mean enough for the part. 
But Ermey, who'd existed on the 
fringes of the movie business for a de- 
cade, was ready for a shot. “I put the 
Smokey Bear hat on, got nose-to-nose 
with the recruits and went into an ac- 
celerated mode of harassment." 

He got the part—then almost lost it. 
During a February 1986 late-night pizza 
run near London, where the film was 
being shot, Ermey's car hit an ice 
patch and traveled 100 feet across a 
sleet-slick golf course before smash- 
ing head-on into a tree. Ermey was 
trapped inside for two hours before be- 
ing rescued. His collarbone and six of 
his ribs were broken; his left lung had 
collapsed and he was bleeding in- 
ternally. He says he was sure Kubrick 
would find another actor to play Hart- 
man. Instead, with the film half shot, 
the director shut down production and 
for three months helped Ermey recov- 
er, even sending him to a $700-a-night 
health farm. 

On his first day back on the set, Er- 
mey whacked his chest on an obsta- 


cle-course crossbar, then felt a snap 
and a sharp pain. One of the ribs had 
re-cracked. Ermey sucked it up and 
didn't say a word until the rib healed 
three weeks later. The Protestant work 
ethic, leatherneck style. 

Born in Emporia, Kans., the second 
of J.E. and Betty Ermey's six sons, Lee 
grew up on his parents’ farm and be- 
gan driving a tractor at age 7.When he 
was 11, his father sold the farm and 
took a construction job in Zillah, Wash., 
where Lee became the family's rowdy 
black sheep. By his 17th birthday he'd 
been hauled into court three times 


“1 liked the Marines—l was going for 30 
years,” says Ermey (posing in 1964 at the 
San Diego Marine Corps Recruit Depot). 


for joyriding, fighting and underage 
drinking. Join the military," Sáid the 
judge, “or I’m going to have to do 
something to you." 

The Marine Corps not only "puta 
screeching halt on my unconventiona| 
manner," as Ermey dryly notes, it pro- 
vided what he thought was going to be | 
acareer. Made a staff sergeant at age | 
24, he followed his D.I. stint with a tour 
in Nam—a hitch that ended in 1969 
when shrapnel tore up his right shoul- 
der and back. Because of his wounds, 
Ermey was prematurely retired in 1971 
after 10 years of service. 

"| wasn't prepared to get out," says 
Ermey, who was then 27. “‘It’s the most 
depressing thing in the world when 
you're a staff NCO, which is very pres- 
tigious, and the next day you find your- 
self busing tables." His other jobs in- 
cluded short-order cook in Yakima, TV 
commercial pitchman in Manila (where 
he met his future wife, Nila, in 1977), 
and nuclear plant quality-control engi- 
neer near Benton City, Wash. He add- 
ed acting to his résumé in 1976, when 
Francis Coppola landed in the Philip- 
pines and hired him as an extra in i ] 
Apocalypse Now. Always shuttling be- 
tween jobs, Ermey served as technical 
adviser and small-role actor in The 
Boys in Company C (1978) and Purple 
Hearts(1984) before trying out for Full 
Metal Jacket. 

He made enough money from the 
movie to buy his first house, a three- 
bedroom, brick-front ranch in Palm- 
dale, Calif., on the edge of the Mojave 
Desert, where he and Nila, 30, live with 
their kids, Betty, 8, Evonne, 6, and Clin- 
ton, 5. 

How is Ermey reacting to his sudden 
prominence? “I think he’s not sure how 
to handle certain aspects of it," says 
his friend, screenwriter Rick (Purple 
Hearts) Natkin. "He's apprehensive 
about being viewed as some sort of 
oddity. On the other hand he's anxious 
to let the publicity surrounding the 
movie work for him.” It may do that. 
Each day's mail brings scripts to read; 
an estimable perk for a man whose 
movie career has been iffy at best. 
And in case none of the scripts works 
out, Ermey is writing a story about an 
ex-D.l. who can't adjust to civilian life- - 

There's damn sure a role in it for me: 
LEIDEN Sylvester Stallone can do 

„ican. —Written by Fred Bernstel”) 
reported by Jack Kelley 


Ermey inspects the Full Metal Jacket re 
gras (from left, Vincent D'Onofrio, Mat- 
ew Modine and Arliss Howard). 
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T. jazz purists, mellow, mild-man- 
nered saxophonist Kenny G blows 
"yuppie jazz." And to the heavy metal- 
lurgists with whom he shares pop's 
Top 10, melodic, G-rated Kenny is like 
a missionary among the Hell's Angels. 
Kenny himself isn't sure where his 
easy-listening fusion fits. After a con- 
cert appearance with Miles Davis, Ken- 
ny wondered what the reticent jazz 
giant thought of his work. So when Da- 
vis tooted a salute outside his co-star's 
dressing room door, Kenny was en- 
couraged. “| think,” he says, “that was 
a good sign.” 

But not nearly as good as the plati- 
num disc Kenny G (for Gorelick), 31, 
has won for his 1.5 million-selling al- 
bum, Duotones. Powered by Songbird, 
one of only two instrumentals to reach 
the Top 10 in the last decade without 
a movie or TV-theme connection, Duo- 
toneshas been on Billboard's top pop 
album chart for 49 weeks. Realjazz 


men aren't supposed to be that popu- 
lar. Jazz critic Lee Jeske, who finds 
Kenny's music "pleasant if not particu- 
larly involving," says his concerts show 
"firmer jazz credentials than are obvi- 
ous on his records." 

Kenny isn't entirely comfortable re- 
turning such backhands. "I can't hang 
with those old guys," he says, referring 
to masters of jazz sax such as Oliver 
Lake and Lew Tabakin, with whom he 
appeared at New York's Gracie Man- 
sion last June. “I never played those 
songs." With that, he tries to conjure up. 
atune from another era: Two-three- 
four, The Girl With Emphysema. . . . 

Raised in Seattle, Gorelick, a plumb- 
ing wholesaler's son who started piano 
at 6 and took up the sax at 10, learned 
early how to be “as hip as possible,” 
which in his case meant blowing the 
sax better than anyone else in school: 
Earning his Phi Beta Kappa key at the 
University of Washington, where he 
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KENNY G BLOWS UP 
THE POP CHARTS 
WITH AHOT AND 
SAX-Y JAZZ SOUND 


majored in accounting, wasn't exactly 
his passport to Bohemia. But gigs with 
Barry White's Love Unlimited Orches- 
tra and Seattle's funk band Cold, Bold 
and Together kept him from turning 
terminally square. Still, CBT's leader, 
Tony Gable, remembers Kenny as “a 
real blockhead. He had on square 
glasses, square clothes and platform 
Shoes. He was the only white person in 
the band. We made him sing Wild Cher- 
ry's Play That Funky Music, White 
Boy. That always got a lot of laughs." 

The last of which was Kenny's. He 
signed a solo recording contract in 
1982, then four albums later hired Ga- 
ble for Duotones. Kenny G, who will be 
touring with Whitney Houston this sum- 
mer, says his only ambition is “‘to be 
happy every single second." And that 
means not worrying which pop or jazz 
pigeonhole to roost in. "Hey," he 
shrugs, “l'm just a Jewish kid trying to 
make a living." O 
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by Jehan Sadat 


HERO .. 
FALLS » 


Middle East history is written in shift- 
ing sand. Tribal warfare is a way of life, 
alliances are fleeting, peace a mere re- 
spite between battles. It was into this 
treacherous arena that Anwar el-Sadat 
stepped when he became President of 
Egypt in 1970. Seven years later, after 
two wars in little more than a decade, he 
found his country locked in a stalemate 
with Israel. The realities, he felt, dictat- 
ed a bold decision, and in November 
1977 he went to Jerusalem. This brave 
first step would lead to an historic trea- 
ty with Israel and finally to the Nobel 
Peace Prize, which Sadat shared 
with Menachem Begin. 
Sadat’s daring made him a mythic 
figure, but also the hated target of Mus- ye 
lim extremists. Tension in Egypt became g p" 
so electric that in 1981 Sadat cracked f" 
down brutally, arresting hundredsof ` 
political and religious dissidents. Later 
that year, on Oct. 6, Sadat was review- 
ing a military parade in Cairo when a 
group of terrorists gunned him down. 
Though the event came as a shock, his 
wife, Jehan, had felt that Sadat would 
surely be killed for his historic presump- 
tion. “I did not know when his death 
would come, or who would kill him,” 
she has written. “I only knew that my 
days on earth with my husband were 
now numbered.” In widowhood, she has 
written her autobiography, A Woman 
of Egypt (Simon and Schuster, 
$19.95). This is her moving account of 
Anwar Sadat's death. 


The night after 

Sadat's funeral, his 
widow, Jehan, felt his 
presence beside her. 
"It wasn't a dream. I 
touched him." Then 
he vanished forever. 


ctober 6, 1981, was one of the 
k few days out of thousands that I 
y N a | didn't fear for my husband's 
AE RS : life. October 6th had become 

PES one of Egypt's proudest anni- 
versaries, the annual celebration of the 
: moment in 1973 when our soldiers had 
| crossed the Suez Canal to reclaim the land 
| taken from us by Israel. Domestic quar- 
rels were forgotten on that day. So were 
religious differences, political differ- 
ences, class differences. My husband, An- 
| war el-Sadat, had led our country out of 
humiliation to the beginnings of justice. 
So sure was I that Anwar faced no danger 
on this special day that I almost did not 
attend the traditional military review in 
Nasr City on the outskirts of Cairo. In- 
stead, with Anwar's blessing, I planned 
to watch the parade on television with my 
three daughters and work on my Ph.D. 
dissertation on poetic criticism at Cairo 
University. Our son, Gamal, was travel- 
ing in America. 

Am I thankful that at the last minute 
my security officer so chided me for even 
considering not sharing this celebration 
with Anwar that I changed my mind and 
went? [ am not sure. For the rest of my life 
L will hear the automatic gunfire that 
ripped the life out of my husband and 
nine others, see Anwar's blood spilled 
over the scattered wooden chairs on the 
reviewing stand, cry at the memory of my 
little grandchildren screaming in terror as 
bullets shattered the windows above the 
stands and thudded into the cement wall 
we were crouching behind. It would take 
my grandchildren five years to be able to 
sleep without nightmares, and I will nev- 
er know a restful night's sleep again. 


How handsome my husband always 
looked in the special uniforms he had had 
designed just to wear for the military re- 
view. This year he had a new one, and it 
was very tight, styled after the German 
uniforms he admired so much. In other 
years, my daughters and I would tease 
him about this vanity as we tugged and 
tugged at his boots, helping him to pull 
them up over his long britches. “Don’t 
you think the uniform should be a little 
looser?” l'a chide him as he struggled into 
it. “Oh, Jehan, don’t say that,” he’d say 
with pretend impatience. “You know 
nothing about the military.” 

He cared very much about how he 
looked this day. To stress the pride and 
importance he had always felt serving as 
an officer in the Egyptian army, he would 
finish out his appearance by carrying a 
Field Marshall's baton under his arm, an 
affectation which I did not like. “People 
will think you are showing off, and you 
are not a show-off,” I would protest. But 
insisting that his stick represented "the 
true style of military life," he always car- 
ried it. Except for that last October 6th. 
Did he forget it? Or did he not take it > 
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out of deference to me? I will never know. 

Everything was different on this Octo- 
ber 6th. Every other year I had dressed ear- 
ly myself, then helped my husband into 
his uniform. But because I decided to goat 
the last minute, I had to rush toget dressed 
myself, to call quickly for the hair- 
dresser, and I missed Anwar's departure 
altogether. In the early morning I had wo- 
ken him as usual and given him the news- 
papers to read. Because this was a special 
day I had also put our 2-year-old grand- 
daughter, my son's daughter Yasmin, in 
Anwar's bed, and he had laughed as she 
tried to pull his mustache, laughed again 
when she wouldn't kiss his lathered 
cheek while he was shaving. "Jehan, be 
sure to bring Sherif with you in his uni- 
form," Anwar said to me about our 5- 
year-old grandson. ^He's grown up now. I 
want him to watch the parade.” “Of 
course," I replied. 


y last memory of my hus- 

band at home is in his bath- 

room shaving. I didn't even 

have time for our ritual part- 

ing downstairs. I didn't say 
good-bye. I didn't kiss him. I didn't see 
him atall. Through my bedroom window 
I heard his car pull out of the gates. 

But no matter; I would see him soon 
enough at the parade grounds, and then 
we would return to a victory celebration 
at the house. As always on this day I 
would greet him at the door with the 
zaghreet, the celebratory trilling sound 
Egyptian women make by rippling their 
tongues on the roofs of their mouths. All 
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our neighbors would come out on the bal- 
conies of their apartment houses at his re- 
turn, and women would perform the 
zaghreet with me, filling the air with ex- 
citement and congratulations. I could 
count on all this ahead of me, as well as 
the family photo taken every year on this 
day in our walled garden. 


“Granny. Granny. We want to go. Please 
take us with you,” my three granddaugh- 
ters cry when I prepare to leave for the pa- 
rade grounds with Sherif. “Why not take 
all of them?” I think. This is a special day 


for their grandfather, for our country, If 
they get restless watching the military re. 
view, the nanny can bring them home ir 
thecar. And so we all go together, n 
God must have meant to bring this last 
moment of happiness on earth to Anwar 
Never will I forget the smile on his face ag 
he enters the reviewing stands amid E 
swell of applause. He looks to the top of 
the stands to see his four grandchildren 
standing there with me. His face is sud- 
denly filled with the warmth of the sun as 
he waves up at us. "What a smile," whis- 
pers Dr. Zeinab el-Sobky, my friend » 


Ee 
A proud Sadat and 
his defense minister, 
General Abu Gha- 
zala, enjoyed the 
military parade 

just seconds before 
the attack. 


a 
Without warning, 
three gunmen 
charged the review- 
ing stand, killing 
Sadat and nine others 
and scattering scores 
of onlookers, 
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Just for the fun of it. 
Besides, how do you 
think those athletes, 


| dancers and acrobats you 
love to watch on your TV 


screen got that way? 


Maybe you don’t want 


to be a ballerina or an 


MVP but you probably 
do want to keep up with 


your friends when they 
go biking off down the 


block, cartwheeling across 
the playground or double- 


dutching to 
set a new 


that is to exercise. 
And there are plenty 
of ways to exercise 
without even knowing 
you re exercising. 


The simplest is to try 
walking at a brisk pace. 
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and a member of parliament. She is right. 
t is not just any smile. It is the smile of a 
man who loves his country especially on 
this day, who loves his family more than 
his own life. Always now in my mind, I 
see the beauty of that last smile, remem- 
ber the happiness on his face. 

“What is this delay?" I say to Suzanne 
Mubarak, the wife of Vice-President 
Hosni Mubarak, as we sit together. A mo- 
orcycle has broken down. But there are 
more delays to come. "Now we are going 
to see our courageous guerrilla forces," 
comes the voice over the loudspeaker. But 
when? Two or three minutes go by with 
no one marching. The parade isn't as per- 
fect as it was in other years; then there 
hadn't been a moment wasted. 

And then the air force planes come in 
formation, Phantom jets doing aerobatics 
and leaving plumes of brightly colored 
smoke behind them. The sky is criss- 
crossed with ribbons of red and blue and 
green [the national colors] as the jets 
thunder around and around. "This is the 
best of all,” laughs Mrs. Mubarak. I laugh 
with her in the excitement and all the 
noise, though I am worried for the pilots. 
How Anwar must be enjoying this. I look 
down at him through the large glass win- 
dows on the balconies at the top of the 
stands. Like everyone else he is looking 
upat the spectacle in the sky. 


ut what is this? What is this 

army truck suddenly pulling out 

of the line of artillery vehicles 

and stopping in front of the re- 

viewing stands? Three army 
men are running toward the stands with 
machine guns. Instantaneously I hear the 
explosion of a grenade, almost lost in the 
roar of the jets overhead. Smoke fills the 
air. Immediately I look to Anwar, who is 
standing up now, pointing to his body- 
guards as if to say, “Go and stop this." It is 
the last sight I have of my husband. 

Cries. Screaming. Bullets smash the 
glass window through which we have 
been watching the parade. I try to rush to- 
ward my husband, but my bodyguard 
blocks my way. "Madam, I beg you not to 
leave your place," he says. But I must get 
to Anwar. “Keep your distance,” I say. But 
he is stronger and pulls me in such a se- 
vere way to the ground that for two weeks 
my armis purple. All around me is chaos. 
My grandchildren are crying as another 
grenade explodes, and the sound of bul- 
lets fills our ears. 

“Be calm,” I keep saying. And remark- 
ably, I feel very calm myself. I am not 
weeping, I am not frightened. I do not 
even fear for my husband's life. I still be- 
lieve the members of the army cannot 
harm him. He thinks of them as his chil- 
dren, calls them his “sons.” And they in 
turn love their Commander-in-Chief, 

“Mr, Atherton! Mr. Atherton!” I call 
down to Alfred Atherton Jr., the U.S. Am- 
bassador, the first person | see when the 


firing is finished. But he does not hear me. 
Everywhere there are chairs overturned, 
people lying on the ground, being put 
into. ambulances. Others who are not 
wounded are just standing and staring, as 
if they are knocked out but still upright. I 
look to my husband, but he is not there. 
Slowly and carefully I walk down into the 
stands. I do not want to appear hysterical 
at this moment, to show fear for my hus- 
band or my country. “Where is President 
Sadat?" I say to one of his Presidential 
Guard, trying not to notice the blood 
staining his white uniform. ^He is all 
right, I swear it, Mrs. Sadat," he tells me. 
"I carried him to the helicopter myself to 
take him to Ma'adi hospital. It seems only 
his hand is wounded." 

"Let us go to the hospital," I say calmly 
to my bodyguard. But there are so many 
things I do not know. Is a takeover of the 
country in progress? Are my daughters 
safe at home? And what of my husband? I 
see Fawzi Abdel Hafez, Anwar's secre- 
tary, being carried away on a stretcher 
badly wounded and remember he was 
sitting just behind my husband. But still I 
cannot believe my husband has come to 
harm. Vice-President Mubarak, I know, is 
all right. While we were still crouched be- 
hind the wall in the stands, one of his 
bodyguards came to whisper in Mrs. Mu- 
barak’s ear that her husband was safe. 

Quickly I gather my grandchildren into 
the car to drive us to a waiting helicopter 
that will fly us to the hospital. The chil- 
dren are almost hysterical with fear, and I 
try to quiet them. I decide to ask the pilot 
to put down at our home to leave the 
grandchildren. I will complete the jour- 
ney to the hospital by car. Dr. el-Sobky is 


Jehan's parents op- 
posed her marriage to 
an impoverished sol- 
dier, but later relent- 
ed. The Sadats were 
married in May 1949. 


Jehan Raouf was 15 in 
1948 when, while ho- 
lidaying in the town 
of Suez, she met Sa- 
dat, then 29; Anwar 
snapped this photo. 
————— MM 
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still right beside me. "I will not leave 
you," says this good and dear friend. 

Ido not understand at the hospital why 
everyone is just staring at me and not 
speaking. I Know all of the doctors and 
nurses I see in the hall, having spent so 
much time in the hospital with the 
wounded from the '67 war and the ‘73 
war. 

Now I am more concerned for my hus- 
band, for lam told that he is in the operat- 
ing theater. The corridors have never 
seemed so long as I hurry toward the 
room where other government officials 
and my family are waiting for me. Thank 
God my children are all right. And here. 
Of course, I remember, as I walk and 
walk: They had been watching the pa- > 


rade on television. Finally I find the room 
where they are waiting along with their 
husbands and the officials who have sur- 
vived the attack. Mr. Mubarak, whose 
hand has been grazed by a bullet, has al- 
ready had his wound bandaged. 

There is such a silence in that room. I 
join them and say nothing. Instead, I wait 
for a doctor to come and tell me not to 
worry, that my husband is all right. But 
no one comes. My son-in-law Hassan 
Mara'i takes a call from my son, Gamal, in 
California, where he has learned of the at- 
tack on his father. The wound, American 
television has reported, is in Anwar's 
chest beside his heart. Gamal tells Hassan 
that our embassy in Washington has ar- 
ranged for a plane to bring him home 
quickly. For further medical assistance 
Gamal has also called our ambassador in 
London, Hassan Abu Seda, to arrange to 
pick up Dr. Magdi Yacoub, a world-fam- 
ous Egyptian heart specialist. Dr. Yacoub 
is in fact in the middle of an operation but 
turns his duties over to another doctor, 
leaving immediately for the airport with 
all his instruments and equipment. 

We wait and wait. But still, even after 
half an hour, no doctor comes. And 
though I do not want to know the truth, I 
feel it. I have to do my duty. Taking a deep 
breath, I stand up and turn to Mr. Mu- 
barak. “It seems that Sadat is gone,” I say 
calmly. “It is your turn to lead the country 
now. Please, Mr. Mubarak. Take care of 
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Egypt.” He looks at me numbly. "Don't 
say that, Mrs. Sadat. Don't say that! 

No one stops me as I walk down the 
hall alone toward the room where Anwar 
lies. In the hallway I pass the chief sur- 
geon, who had lost his son in the '67 war. 
Often I had sat with him in the hospital 
and consoled him. Now he is leaning 
against the wall, as if he cannot stand up 
alone. Why is he not inside the operating 
room trying to save my husband? "I can- 
not bear to see him," he says to me, his 
eyes overflowing with tears. I already feel 
the truth. And now I know it. “I under- 
stand, Doctor," I say to him. "Thank you 
forall that you have done.” 


push into the operating room, still 

hoping against hope. But there is 

none. Anwar is lying on a bed, still 

dressed in his new military uniform. 

The sleeve has been ripped open so 
that the doctors could start blood transfu- 
sions. But there was nothing they could 
do. I rush to my husband, throwing my- 
self in tears on his chest. I am so lost in my 
grief that it is minutes before I notice the 
doctors and nurses standing around the 
room, their own tears pouring down their 
faces. Already they have closed his eyes 
and wrapped a cloth around his head, 
binding his jaw shut. 

It is such a moment that I cannot ex- 
plain. To see a man who was so much 
alive, who just a few hours before had 
smiled at me with a light of a thousand 
candles, to see him lying there so still. My 
tears came pouring, but with no sound. 

I have to be cautious. Officially no one 
knows Sadat has passed away. And no 
one must know until we are sure the 
country is secure. I smooth his hair, kiss 
his face and his hands. How can he be 
dead? I can see no wounds, hardly any 
blood on his suit. I want so much to wake 
him from his sleep. But I cannot. 

Through my tears I see my son-in-law 
Hassan come into the room. “Bring my 
children,” I say to him quietly. “No! Noi” 
he protests, not wanting to believe what 
he sees. “Hassan,” I say more firmly, 
“Please bring my children to say good- 
bye to their father.” And they come, my 
daughters with their husbands, into the 
operating room. Over and over they kiss 
their father on the forehead and on his 
hands, their tears falling on his bod 
Like me, they loved him very, very ean 
and cannot stop their grief, Together we 
recite the traditional Muslim Prayer to 
the dead: Inna li Allah, wa inna ilayhi 
rajiun. La illaha ila Allah, wa Muliornraad 
rasul Allah. To God we belong, and to 
Him we must return. There is no God but 
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Allah and Muhammad is His Prophet 

"Let us go," I say to my children after à 
few minutes. I turn to the doctors. “Thank 
you for all that you have done for my hus: 
band. Now I have one last favor, Į don't 
want anyone to enter this room. I don't 
want people to come just to look at him 
Please give my husband his privacy.” 
They nod in agreement. 

The government ministers had to 
know. Mubarak had to know. For 11 
years, my husband had been President of 
Egypt. Now the responsibility would be 
passed to Mubarak. I return to the waitin 
room. “Mr. President,” I say to Mubarak. 
“Anwar Sadat is gone. He is not livin 
anymore. This is God's fate. But Egypt is 
stillliving and is in mortal danger. Now it 
is you who must lead us." But still he sits 
there, not moving. “I have one favor,” | 
continue. "Please do not announce that 
Sadat has passed away until you know 
what the situation is in the country and 
how you can control it." 

Immediately the ministers file out of 
he room to hold an emergency meeting. 
But still Mubarak sits. One of the minis- 
ers returns to get him, but it is as if he 
cannot hear him. “I will not leave the hos- 
bital until you go to the meeting," I tell 
Mubarak. "Go away from this place now. 
Your duty is to save Egypt." And finally, 
Mubarak stands. 

The rumor persists that Sadat has only 
been wounded in the hand. But all those 
in the hospital know the truth. As my 


daughters and I walk back down those 
long corridors, doctors, nurses, even our 
bodyguards cry in very loud voices. I try 
to remain composed, hiding my eyes 
with dark glasses, but it is very hard. One 
of the head nurses whom I had come to 
know well throws her arms around me 
and we cry together, but silently. 


utside the hospital are many 

other people, even members of 

parliament. They know some- 

thing ominous has happened 

and they are standing and wail- 
ing. The Minister of Social Affairs is sit- 
ting on the ground, beating her chest with 
her arms and crying out to God; it is a 
mourning ritual passed down from the 
days of the Pharaohs. All the way home, 
my driver cries louder and louder. The 
mourning intensifies when we enter our 
home. The staff still believes that Anwar 
has only been wounded, that the Presi- 
dent will be all right. But when they see 
the driver and my family, they know. 

I can't talk to them right away. Immedi- 
ately I go upstairs with my daughters 
to the balcony outside Anwar’s room, 
where often he sat and thought while 
looking over the Nile. Finally, I can cry 
freely for the man who had been my hus- 
band for 32 years, whose vision of peace 
and democracy had cost him his life. I can 
hear the sound of wailing spreading 
through the house. My granddaughter's 
nanny starts tearing her clothes, jumping 
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up and down and shrieking in the tradi- 
tion of the villages. “Stop that," I beg her, 
worried that she will harm herself. 

The phone rings. It is Gamal calling 
from the airport in the U.S. “Mummy, I 
am on my way to pick up Dr. Yacoub,” he 
says. I take a deep breath. The phone line 
is not secure. “Come home directly, Ga- 
mal," I tell him quietly. “There is no need 
for another doctor.” There is a terrible 
pause. "I understand, Mummy,” he final- 
ly says. “I'll phone the ambassador in 
London and tell him there are doctors 
enough in Cairo and they don’t need Dr. 
Yacoub anymore.” “Are you all right?” I 
ask him. “Yes, Mummy,” he says. “The 
doctor here in our embassy has given me 
a Valium to stay calm.” “Be brave,” I say. 
“Be as your father would want you.” 

How my heart goes out at that moment 
to Gamal. He had been close, very close to 
his father. Every day his father would 
walk forat least an hour in our garden and 
often Gamal would join him. Anwar 
wanted his son to understand his respon- 
sibilities toward Egypt and also toward 
his family. In Egypt, the oldest son in any 
family is considered the next head of the 
household and responsible for the well- 
being and support of his mother and sis- 
ters. As Gamal was our only son, Anwar 
had spent much time preparing him for 
that moment when he would be gone. 
And now that moment had come. 

But the people in the streets do not yet 
know the truth. As soon as the firing had 
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begun at the parade ground, television 
coverage had been stopped and a docu- 
mentary on Coptic Christian art substi- 
tuted. That had prompted speculation. 
Rumors were flying that a full-fledged 
revolution was underway. 

In the late afternoon an inscription 
from the Quran [Koran] suddenly ap- 
pears on the television screen: “Nothin: 
will befall us except what Allah has or- 
dained. He is our Guardian. In Allah let 
the faithful put their trust.” Taking this as 
asign of the worst, people begin to gather 
on the street in front of our house, wailing 
and lamenting the attack on their leader, 
The phones in our home are ringing and 
ringing, but the staff protects me, saying 
the doctor had given me a sedative and 
put me to sleep. Even Jimmy Carter, the 
former President of the United States 
who had been so instrumental in the 
peace between Egypt and Israel, is not al- 
lowed to speak to me. I cannot come to the 
phone. I cannot talk to the people. My 
children and I are too stunned. 

It is not until 8 p.m., seven hours after 
the attack, that Mubarak goes on televi- 
Sion to announce my husband's death. 
"Allah hath ordained that Sadat should 
die on a day which itself is symbolic of 
him, among his soldiers, heroes and 
people proudly celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the Arab nation 
regained its dignity,” Mubarak says 
solemnly. 

How could members of the army have 
leidlegishim? Who was responsible for the 

security? Every other year a regi- 
bf guerrilla forces had led the pa- 
hen taken up position between the 
ent and the rest of the troops. This 
hey had not. Every other year there 
Pen government marksmen on the 
bf surrounding buildings to keep a 
eye on potential saboteurs. This 
nere had been no marksmen at all. 
rmy vehicle and each gun was sup- 
to have been checked several times 

reaching the reviewing stand to 
Sure no one carried live ammuni- 
jut somehow these three men, an 
and two enlisted men, had man- 
© arrive in front of my husband 
ve ammunition. 
ita bigger plot? Everyone in the re- 
hg stands had thought so. Hearing 
Pnades and the automatic gunfire at 
me time as the jets were flying over- 
most people had thought we were 
bombed. They had crouched in- 
vely, hands over their ears, and 
ht everything was finished. Like the 
ination of John E. Kennedy, no > 
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Egypt." He looks at me numbly. ^Don't 
say that, Mrs. Sadat. Don't say that!” 

No one stops me as I walk down the 
hallalone toward the room where Anwar 
lies. In the hallway I pass the chief sur- 
geon, who had lost his son in the ‘67 war. 
Often I had sat with him in the hospital 
and consoled him. Now he is leaning 
against the wall, as if he cannot stand up 
alone. Why is he not inside the operating 
room trying to save my husband? "I can- 
not bear to see him,” he says to me, his 
eyes overflowing with tears. I already feel 
the truth. And now I know it. “I under- 
stand, Doctor,” I say to him. “Thank you 
for all that you have done.” 


push into the operating room, still 
hoping against hope. But there is 
none. Anwar is lying on a bed, still 
dressed in his new military uniform. 
The sleeve has been ripped open so 
that the doctors could start blood transfu- 
sions. But there was nothing they could 
do. I rush to my husband, throwing my- 
self in tears on his chest. I am so lost in my 
grief that it is minutes before I notice the 
doctors and nurses standing around the 


room, their own tears pouring down their 
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Allah and Muhammad is His Prophet 
“Let us go," I say to my children aftera 
few minutes. I turn to the doctors, "Thank 
you for all that you have done for my hus- 
band. Now I have one last favor. | don't 
want anyone to enter this room. I don't 
want people to come just to look at him 
Please give my husband his privacy." 
They nod in agreement. 5 

The government ministers had to 
know. Mubarak had to know. For 11 
years, my husband had been President of 
Egypt. Now the responsibility would be 
passed to Mubarak. I return to the waiting 
room. “Mr. President,” I say to Mubarak, 
"Anwar Sadat is gone. He is not living 
anymore. This is God's fate. But Egypt is 
stillliving and is in mortal danger. Now it 
is you who must lead us." But still he sits 
there, not moving. “I have one favor," 
continue. "Please do not announce that 
Sadat has passed away until you know 
what the situation is in the country and 
how you can control it." 

Immediately the ministers file out of 
the room to hold an emergency meeting. 
But still Mubarak sits. One of the minis- 
ters returns to get him, but it is as if he 
cannot hear him. "I will not leave the hos- 
pital until you go to the meeting," I tell 
Mubarak. "Go away from this place now. 
Your duty is to save Egypt." And finally, 
Mubarak stands. 

The rumor persists that Sadat has only 
been wounded in the hand. But all those 
in the hospital know the truth. As my 
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daughters and I walk back down those 
long corridors, doctors, nurses, even our 
bodyguards cry in very loud voices. I try 
to remain composed, hiding my eyes 
with dark glasses, but it is very hard. One 
of the head nurses whom I had come to 
know well throws her arms around me 
and we cry together, but silently. 


utside the hospital are many 

other people, even members of 

parliament. They know some- 

thing ominous has happened 

and they are standing and wail- 
ing. The Minister of Social Affairs is sit- 
ting on the ground, beating her chest with 
her arms and crying out to God; it is a 
mourning ritual passed down from the 
days of the Pharaohs. All the way home, 
my driver cries louder and louder. The 
mourning intensifies when we enter our 
home. The staff still believes that Anwar 
has only been wounded, that the Presi- 
dent will be all right. But when they see 
the driver and my family, they know. 

I can't talk to them right away. Immedi- 
ately I go upstairs with my daughters 
to the balcony outside Anwar's room, 
where often he sat and thought while 
looking over the Nile. Finally, I can cry 
freely for the man who had been my hus- 
band for 32 years, whose vision of peace 
and democracy had cost him his life. I can. 
hear the sound of wailing spreading 
through the house. My granddaughter’s 
nanny starts tearing her clothes, jumping 
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up and down and shrieking in the tradi- 
tion of the villages. “Stop that,” I beg her, 
worried that she will harm herself. 

The phone rings. It is Gamal calling 
from the airport in the U.S. “Mummy, I 
am on my way to pick up Dr. Yacoub,” he 
says. [ take a deep breath. The phone line 
is not secure. “Come home directly, Ga- 
mal,” I tell him quietly. “There is no need 
for another doctor.” There is a terrible 
pause. “I understand, Mummy,” he final- 
ly says. “TIl phone the ambassador in 
London and tell him there are doctors 
enough in Cairo and they don’t need Dr. 
Yacoub anymore.” “Are you all right?” I 
ask him. “Yes, Mummy,” he says. “The 
doctor here in our embassy has given me 
a Valium to stay calm.” “Be brave,” I say. 
“Be as your father would want you.” 

How my heart goes out at that moment 
to Gamal. He had been close, very close to 
his father. Every day his father would 
walk for at least an hour in our garden and 
often Gamal would join him. Anwar 
wanted his son to understand his respon- 
sibilities toward Egypt and also toward 
his family. In Egypt, the oldest son in any 
family is considered the next head of the 
household and responsible for the well- 
being and support of his mother and sis- 
ters. As Gamal was our only son, Anwar 
had spent much time preparing him for 
that moment when he would be gone. 
And now that moment had come. 

But the people in the streets do not yet 
know the truth. As soon as the firing had 


and son Gamal, 14. 


begun at the parade ground, television 
coverage had been stopped and a docu- 
mentary on Coptic Christian art substi- 
tuted. That had prompted speculation. 
Rumors were flying that a full-fledged 
revolution was underway. 

In the late afternoon an inscription 
from the Quran [Koran] suddenly ap- 
pears on the television screen: “Nothing 
will befall us except what Allah has or- 
dained. He is our Guardian. In Allah let 
the faithful put their trust.” Taking this as 
a sign of the worst, people begin to gather 
on the street in front of our house, wailing 
and lamenting the attack on their leader. 
The phones in our home are ringing and 
ringing, but the staff protects me, saying 
the doctor had given me a sedative and 
put me to sleep. Even Jimmy Carter, the 
former President of the United States 
who had been so instrumental in the 
peace between Egypt and Israel, is not al- 
lowed to speak to me. I cannot come to the 
phone. I cannot talk to the people. My 
children and I are too stunned. 

It is not until 8 p.m., seven hours after 
the attack, that Mubarak goes on televi- 
sion to announce my husband’s death. 
“Allah hath ordained that Sadat should 
die on a day which itself is symbolic of 
him, among his soldiers, heroes and 
people proudly celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the Arab nation 
regained its dignity,” Mubarak says 
solemnly. 

How could members of the army have 
killed him? Who was responsible for the 
lack of security? Every other year a regi- 
ment of guerrilla forces had led the pa- 
rade, then taken up position between the 
President and the rest of the troops. This 
year they had not. Every other year there 
had been government marksmen on the 
roofs of surrounding buildings to keep a 
good eye on potential saboteurs. This 
year there had been no marksmen at all. 
Each army vehicle and each gun was sup- 
posed to have been checked several times 
before reaching the reviewing stand to 
make sure no one carried live ammuni- 
tion. But somehow these three men, an 
officer and two enlisted men, had man- 
aged to arrive in front of my husband 
with live ammunition. 

Was it a bigger plot? Everyone in the re- 
viewing stands had thought so. Hearing 
the grenades and the automatic gunfire at 
the same time as the jets were flying over- 
head, most people had thought we were 
being bombed. They had crouched in- 
stinctively, hands over their ears, and 
thought everything was finished. Like the 
assassination of John F Kennedy, no > 
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one believed the attack on the President 
of Egypt could be the act of a few but had 
to be the plot of many. 

Hours pass in this way. Everyone in 
Egypt is blaming everybody. The Presi- 
dential Guard is blaming the Army 
Guards and vice versa. And both are put- 
ting the blame on the President's special 
security men. Meanwhile, the wailing on 
our street grows louder and louder. 


he next day while I was receiving 

the sympathies of the foreign 

ambassadors in my living room, 

Prime Minister Fuad Muhi el- 

Din called to ask my permission 
to remove a bullet from Anwar's body as 
part of the investigation into his assassi- 
nation. I readily agreed, but with one 
condition. I would be present, I told the 
Prime Minister, as would my son, Ga- 
mal. After all, I told him, God would 
wish that Gamal have the opportunity 
to say farewell to his father who had 
died in his absence. 

J did not tell him the real reason. Gamal 
was a member of the Shooting Club in 
Cairo and had often gone duck hunting 
with his father. He knew a great deal 
about guns and ammunition and could 
see if the bullets in his father’s body came 
from the machine guns of the terrorists or 
from some other guns, even a pistol. Per- 
haps my husban had been shot from the 
| back by someone in the stands sympa- 
thetic to the Muslim fanatics or even by a 


ember of the government at the same sj 
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time theassassins were shooting from the 
front. I trusted no one. 

The Prime Minister was shocked when 
I insisted on being present with Gamal. 
“It will be too hard on you to watch this,” 
he protested. “I will be there,” I insisted. I 
was more worried about Gamal seeing 
his father’s body than I was for myself. 
With all the shooting, I felt sure his body 
must have been torn apart. To prepare Ga- 
mal, I reminded him of our belief, that 
though the flesh of his father was des- 
tined to be mortal, his father’s soul would 
live forever in Paradise. Anwar had been 
very religious, even mystical toward the 
end, fasting when there was no need, 
praying more often than the five required 
Prayers a day. His soul would certainly 
enter heaven, I told Gamal, and be re- 
warded with the supreme spiritual honor: 
to peels the face of God. 

“Do not be upset by what 
be glad that he vil ee ean Tee Hi 
Gamal. “I am his wife, youare his son. Be- 
cause we are still of this earth it is 
duty to honor his rem ; 
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will come into your life to disturb 


he tried gently to dissuade me, 2. M 
stand by my husband," I insisted. “Please 


don't argue. I am not going to give Nu 
mission to oper ate on my husband unles 
we stand beside him." But still he resisted. 
Gamal then called President Mubarak “I 
cannot prevent her,” Mubarak told Ga- 
mal. “He was her husband. I can’t tell hee 
no.” And he ordered the doctors to admit 
me to the autopsy. 

Anwar's body was brought in, covered 
by a sheet. I sucked in my breath with 
shock. How could this be? I had never 
seen him look so relaxed and happy, a 
smile on his lips. Every morning I had 
woken him from his sleep at 9 o'clock, “1 
will just sleep ten minutes longer," he 
would often say, his eyes puffy from not 
having slept well. In his eternal sleep 
now, he looked better, more serene, than 
he had ever looked. A light seemed to ra- 
diate from him, and if his eyes had not 
been closed, I would have expected him 
to speak to me. 

Even his body looked perfect. It had not 
been torn apart by bullets. On the con- 
trary, I could see only three tiny holes, 
one in the leg, and two in the chest just 
beside the heart. They looked more like 
little bruises than they did mortal 
wounds, far too insignificant to have 
felled such a man. I reached out to touch 
him because he looked so alive. But where 
my hand felt his body, it was freezing. 
There was no life. I kissed him for the last 
time on his forehead. He was like ice. 

Gamal could not hold back his tears at 
this last sight of his father. Wiping his 
eyes, he stood very close while the sur- 
geon opened Anwar's shoulder and 
pulled out one of the bullets still lodged in 
my husband's body. Gamal took it from 
the doctor, and studied it carefully. It was 
the same type as those fired from the ter- 
rorists’ machine guns. No one else had 
fired on my husband. “We can leave 
now,” I said to Gamal. And we returned 
home while the doctors completed the of- 
ficial autopsy. 


Within six months the Mubarak sou 
ment tried and executed five Muslim Wr. 
tants. Stung at first by posthumous ui 

of her husband from unreconciled po 95 10 
enemies, Jehan went to the U.S. in LM 
teach. Now, dividing her time p rA 
Egypt and a home near Washington, 4 et 
tures frequently at universities ae a 
institutions on Egypt and the problei ding 
women in the Muslim world, comman ; 

as much as $15,000 an appearance. ith her |. 
she goes to Cairo, she spends time A visils 
children and grandchildren. She ai pelief 
Sadat's grave and takes comfort 

that her husband's spirit continues’ han 
over everything she does. "Long i app t 
says, "I asked myself would he be His oul | 
see me crying, or would it pue ife l | 
more to see me work and get on wi | 
knew the answer." à 
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H. name, Lou Diamond Phillips, 
takes up as much room on a marquee 
as Cher, Benji and Tom Hanks com- 
bined—an oddity worth noting since 
Phillips may soon be generating more 
heat than all three. The 25-year-old ac- 
tor beat out 500 contenders to play Rit- 
chie Valens, the young Chicano rock 
'n' roller from L.A. who, in eight short 
months in 1958-59, became a sensa- 
tion by making three hit records (Come 
On, Let's Go; Donna and La Bamba), 
only to die in the plane crash that 
claimed Buddy Holly and the Big Bop- 
per as well. Valens' brief life is por- 
trayed in the new film La Bamba. What 
qualifies Phillips to star, says the mov- 
ie's director, Luis (Zoot Suit) Valdez, S 
his “capacity to connect directly from 
soul to soul through his eyes. Lou has 
the face of the future." 

Make it the face of the present. Of 
Philippine, Hispanic, Hawaiian and 
Cherokee descent, Phillips possesses 
dark, exotic features. He is an inten? 
young man who rarely smiles and 
who always wears a shimmering gold- 
and-diamond cross around his neck. 


r 
It's not for show. Though not a ui 
rson: 


"n. 


“I think Ritchie was a sweet guy—closer to Richio Cunnin. 


says of Valens (above right, In 1958). “But onstage he had aida to Fonzie,” Phillips of any religious denomination, Phi 
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had the same American dream that young people still hav. Sexuality, thrust.He | Calls himself a fiercely spiritual pe 


ame romanticism.” He says he despises actors who In 
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“When they say overnight, they 
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dulge in such unchristian activities as 
"punching out extras on sets or getting 
drunk in public" and opts instead for 
role models like Paul Newman, Robert 
Redford, Jimmy Stewart and James 
Cagney. “God has blessed me," says 
Phillips. “I think God has had a hand in 
the way my life has gone because I've 
been incredibly lucky." 

An only child, Phillips was born in the 
Philippines. His father, Gerald Up- 
church, died when Lou was 2. After his 
mother, Lucy, married a naval officer, 
George Phillips, in 1964, Lou led a peri- 
patetic military childhood, living in 
Georgia, Washington, D.C., California 
and Texas. “Since | didn’t have broth- 
ers and sisters, | was forced to make 
new friends and become an extro- 
vert,” he says. His passion for acting 
began in elementary school, when he 
would write skits and perform for the 
other kids. His pursuit of things spiritu- 
al began later, during freshman year of 
high school after attending a Baptist 
service. “It was an unspoken thing," he 
says. “Spirituality was something | 
wanted in my life." Graduating in 1984 
with a degree in theater from the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Arlington, Phillips 
spent two years stage acting in Dallas 
and Fort Worth. Before La Bamba, he 
made two Christian-oriented films, An- 
gel Alley and Harley, and one minor 
mainstream movie, Trespasses. 

Though Phillips says he never expe- 
rienced prejudice growing up, his His- 
panic looks have stereotyped him as 
an actor. “I was the in-house gang 
member,” he says of his work at the 
Stage West theater company in Fort 
Worth. Two years ago he had a bit part 
on Dallas, playing a derelict who ha- 
rasses Linda Gray. “Of course they 
leave those parts to the ethnics,” he 
Says. Phillips is pleased that La Bamba 
doesn’t depict Hispanics exclusively as 
dealers and pimps. As its producer, 
Taylor Hackford, claims, "It's the first 
truly positive film about the Hispanic- 
American experience to come out of 
Hollywood.” 

Phillips’ preparations for La Bamba, 
which included taking guitar lessons 
and gaining 15 pounds, were demand- 
ing. Director Valdez strapped a Walk- 
man to the actor's head and blasted 
him with Valens’ music (redone for the 
film by Los Lobos) for two weeks. Re- 


“The only problem with L.A.,” says Julle 
(unpacking with Lou In their new house); 
"Is you can’t get good Mexican food.” 
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calls Phillips: “Luis said to me, ‘If! ever 
see you without the Walkman, you're 
a dead man.’ I'd wake up in the night 
singing La Bamba." 

Maybe the song, based on a tradi- 
tional Mexican wedding ballad, left 
its imprint. On June 27, acting “ona 
whim,” Phillips married his girlfriend of 
two years, assistant director Julie Cy- 
phers. The pair met on the set of Tres- 
passes. “| was a grip and he played a 
rapist,” says Julie, 22. “He looked real- 
ly scary. But there was something 
about his eyes that told me he wasa 
neat guy." Phillips prefers being mar- 
ried to someone in the business, “be- 
cause it takes a very special person to 
understand what people in the industry 
go through,” he says. “At this point, 
with La Bamba coming out, we're go- 
ing to need an awful lot of support for 
one another." 


The newlyweds, who have just 
moved from West Hollywood to a rustic 
red-clapboard house in Laurel Canyon, 
aren't making immediate plans to start 
a family. "We'll do it in 10 years,” says 
Julie. "Around here, it’s Academy 
Awards before babies." 

In Phillips' next movie, co-starring 
Miami Vice's Edward James Olmos 
and The Untouchables' Andy Garcia, 
he plays an East L.A. cholo who tries 
giving up gang warfare for the straight 
life. The title of the film, Walking On 
Water, could well describe Phillips' be- 
atific state. “| get intense gratification 
out of making movies,” he says. "love 
watching things come to life. I love this 
business so much. Whether in front of 
the camera or on the other side, | want 
to be in it until | die." 

—Written by John Stark, reported by 
Richard Natale 
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A GEORGIA TRUCK 
STOP ASKS THE 

QUESTION: HAUTE 
ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


M been driving all day, pushing 
that big rig down the four-lane, haul- 
Ing some of the stuff that makes 
America run, and suddenly, just a few 
miles outside of Cordele, Ga., you get 
a feeling. At first it's just a vague un- 
easiness. Then it grows from an unfo- 
cused longing to a desperate yearn- 
ing, and you know what it is you want. 
Your soul—usually satisfied so easily 
by cheeseburgers and fries—is crying 
Out for haute cuisine, for veau, for 


Owner Lamar Perlis wanted Dick Gerow (above) to wear a chef’s toque, but it was soon replace 


poulet, for cunning sauces and subtle 
seasonings. You are on the Cordon 
Bleu Highway; you have white wine 
fever, and your Michelins guide you 
to Mon Petit, the truck stop on I-75 
that’s the toque of the town among 
truckers. 

Truth be told, there aren’t just trucks 
in the parking lot of Mon Petit; there’s 
many a car and van ordinaire, too. And 
since owner Lamar Perlis is well aware 
that one man’s meat is another man's 
poisson, he has kept his Country Pride 
Restaurant, where drivers who have no 
truck with fancy fixin’s can chow down 
on more traditional fare. 

On the side, though, in what used 
to be a storage area, Perlis has un- 
leashed chef Dick Gerow. With the as- 
sistance of a sous-chef and a pastry 


Photograph by Thomas S. England 


d by a trucker’s chapeau. 


chef, Gerow has cooked for 50 patrons 
a night for the past 15 months. Ina 
room adorned with crystal chandeliers 
and original paintings, two waitresses 
serve such dishes as Noisettes d’Ag- 
neau Perigeaux($14.95) and Filets of 
Beef Richard Ill ($16.95) on elegant, 
fresh flower-bedecked tables. Mon Pe- 
tit’s nontrucker patrons, most of whom 
come from surrounding Crisp County 
(although some make the 150-mile trip 
from Atlanta), share the rest rooms 
with the more casual-looking folks eat- 
ing at Country Pride. “If you didn't 
need to go to the bathroom,” says Mon 
Petit diner Margaret Reynolds of near- 
by Lake Blackshear, "you'd think you 
were in another world.” 

Gault-Millau, Gault-Millau, where- 
fore art thou? O 
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ONCE ESTRANGED, 
ROY ROGERS JR. 
AND SR. SEE ONLY 
HAPPY TRAILS 
FROM NOW ON 


A: a child Dusty woke up in a Roy 
Rogers wonderland. He would climb 
out of his Roy Rogers bed and shut off 
his Roy Rogers alarm clock. Then he 
would slip out of his Roy Rogers paja- 
mas and into his Roy Rogers shorts 
(with a likeness of Trigger on the front) 
before putting on his Roy Rogers 
jeans. “By the time | was 4, | was para- 
noid,” he says. “I had double R on both 
my boots, and | never did know which 
boot to put on my left foot." 

A lot of Kids had the same cowboy 
shirts and belts and badges and lunch 
boxes, but Dusty had something not in- 
cluded among the 125 licensed Roy 
Rogers products—an official Roy Rog- 
ers dad. He even had the name: Roy 
Rogers Jr., although in an act of merci- 
ful diversity he has been known as 
Dusty since childhood. 

), Dusty is a strapping, 
uilding contractor who 
Valley, Calif., a mile 

1 from his legendary fa- 
course, is Dale Evans, 
D accompanied Roy Sr. 
5s Hollywood and TV 
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ONCE ESTRANGED, 
ROY ROGERS JR. 
AND SR. SEE ONLY 
HAPPY TRAILS 
FROM NOW ON 


A: a child Dusty woke up in a Roy 
Rogers wonderland. He would climb 
out of his Roy Rogers bed and shut off 
his Roy Rogers alarm clock. Then he 
would slip out of his Roy Rogers paja- 
mas and into his Roy Rogers shorts 
(with a likeness of Trigger on the front) 
before putting on his Roy Rogers 
jeans. "By the time | was 4, | was para- 
noid,” he says. “I had double R on both 
my boots, and | never did know which 
boot to put on my left foot.” 

A lot of kids had the same cowboy 
shirts and belts and badges and lunch 
boxes, but Dusty had something not in- 
cluded among the 125 licensed Roy 
Rogers products—an official Roy Rog- 
ers dad. He even had the name: Roy 
Rogers Jr., although in an act of merci- 
ful diversity he has been known as 
Dusty since childhood. 

Today, at 40, Dusty is a strapping, 
6/4", 240-Ib. building contractor who 
lives in Apple Valley, Calif., a mile 
down the road from his legendary fa- 
ther. Mom, of course, is Dale Evans, 
the thrush who accompanied Roy Sr. 
down countless Hollywood and TV 
happy trails. 

“Dusty is a good boy, always has 
been," says Dale, who helped raise him 
after Roy Sr.'s first wife, Grace Arlene 
Wilkins, died of complications six days 
after Dusty was born. Roy married Dale, 
who had a son from her first marriage, a 
year later, and together they mingled 
the families. Between adoptions and 
natural children, they eventually had a 
brood of nine kids. 

In his book, Growing Up With Roy 
and Dale(Regal Books, $10.95), pub- 
lished last year, Dusty gives a gripping 
example of how Dale kept a firm hand 
on two unruly boys: “On Saturday af- 
ternoons, Dad would take Sandy [Dus- 
ty's adopted brother] and me over to 
his gun range. . . . By that night, we 
were so wild we were almost beyond 
redemption. We threw ourselves on 
the floor, rolling and hollering, really 
tearing up the place. 

** ‘Okay, boys, enough's enough,» 


T—— ee 


lye 


Mom shouted one night. We ignored 
her. ‘Knock it off! she shouted. We 
keptitup.... Suddenly, we heard an 
explosion. . . . Mom was standing like a 
Statue, with her Stage pistol pointed to 
the ceiling...“ said,’ she whispered 
through clenched teeth, ‘it's time to 
Stop.' " Dale was not the only discipli- 
narian. “Dad used the belton us buthe 
never did it in anger," recalls Dusty. 
“He never hit us hard." 

Roy, 75, and Dale, 74, who co- 
Starred in movie Westerns and in The 
Hoy Rogers Showon TV until 1957, 
tried to shield their children from the 
Pitfalls of fame, “| think it was because 
Dad kept us away from the Hollywood 
Scene that | didn't realize we were any- 
one special," says Dusty. "We moved 
from the Hollywood Hills to Encino in 
the San Fernando Valley, then into a 
ranch in Chatsworth. We always 
moved away from the encroaching 
Population because Dad liked his pri- 
vacy. He wanted his kids raised ona 
ranch, where they could have horses 
and pigs and chickens and cows." 

Roy Sr., who Spends his time these 
days attending the openings of restau- 
rant franchises and overseeing his mu- 
seum, believes his son led a normal 


Dustin, at age 3, hugged a new plastic 
Santa Claus on Christmas Day in 1 949, 
with Roy Sr. and stepmom Dale Evans. 


life. "Dusty and Sandy and | used to go 
out fora couple of weeks ata time and 
hunt and fish and live off the land," he 
recalls. “If you spend time to teach 
kids right and wrong when they're little, 
it’s much easier for them to grow up, 
and it shows you love 'em." 

Even in that atmosphere of love, the 
trails haven't all been happy. In 1965 
Sandy, then 18, died in a freak acci- 


Em — 


dent while serving in the Armyi 
Germany. Robin, Roy anq Dale’s 
natural child, was born with Dower 
drome in 1950 and died before AS yn- 
ond birthday. And Deborah Rogers 
who was adopted, was killed in 4 bu 
accident in 1964, at the age of 14. 
There are now six Surviving Children 
16 grandchildren and 12 gre ; 
children. 

There was also a period of estrange- 
ment between Dusty and his father. By 
the time Dusty graduated from high 
School he had made two movies, He 
wanted to study acting, but his father 
wanted him to geta "good job." “The 
job lasted about two weeks,” recalls 
Dusty. "My main task was to test the 
seams in napalm bombs. Finally, | quit. 
That really angered Dad. | got mad and 
left town with friends." 

He settled in Middlefield, Ohio, meta 
small blond woman named Linda, now 
38 (they have two daughters, Shawna, 
18, and Kelly, 15, and a Son, Dustin 
Roy, 11), sang on his own TV Show and 
learned the construction business. But 
he returned to Apple Valley 13 years 
ago, where he builds custom homes 
and sings with his own Country & West- 
ern band. 

About five years ago there was still 
Some unfinished business between 
Dusty and his father. “I used to wonder 
when! was a kid what in the world was 
So exciting about this guy," says Dusty 
now. “Then | got to going through all the 
clippings, the fan mail, the thousands of 
Pictures of all the things he’s done, the 
children's hospitals he's visited. It's al- 
most unbelievable. This is the man had 
Spentmy whole life with and never real- 
ly gotten to know. | didn't even take 
enough time to see his cut, what he was 
made of." : 

They went out for aride in the pick- 
up. The small talk faded, and Dusty 
Said, “What really worries me, Dad, Is 
l'm afraid you're gonna die andl won't 
have achance to tell you that! really 
love you. 

“Dad pulled off to the side of the 
road. We got out of the truck, hugged 
and kissed each other and cried. mhen 
we walked down onto a field, kicking 
rocks together, and we had a long 
good talk about all the stuff that both- 
ered us through the years." 

And there was peace in the valley- 
—Written by Ken Gross, reported by 
Suzanne Adelson 


at-grang. 


“I thought he was a stuck-up snob,” i 2 
wife Linda (with children Dustin, Kel Yo. 
Shawna) of her first moeting with Dus 
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Life insurance 


that helps you 
keep up with the 
Dow Joneses. 


Think of The Prudential's Variable 
APPRECIABLE LIFE? as a smart 
investment tool. Because it gives 
you the power to keep up with 
changing economic conditions 
through your insurance policy. 

You can move some or all of 
your cash value in and out of six 
portfolios. There's a new real 
estate account, in addition to a 
common stock account, a bond 
account, a.money market 
account, an aggressively man- 
aged account and a conserva- 
tively managed account. Or 
choose a fixed interest rate 
option if you prefer. 

What's more, you have the 
flexibility to choose when and 


how much you want to make 
your premium payments (monthly, 
quarterly, yearly). You can 

j make additional payments to 

| Speed up your policy's growth. 

|  Andas flexible as it is, 

Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE 
Still guarantees the amount of the 
| death benefit, no matter what 
the investment performance. ^ 

For more complete information, 
including fees and expenses, ask 
your Prudential/Pruco Securities 
representative for a prospectus. 
Read it carefully before you 
invest or send your money. 

Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE. 
Think of it as life insurance for 
the investor in you. 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE ROGER SHERMAN'S 
DRAFT OF THEBILL OF RIGHTS MAKES A 
SURPRISE APPEARANCE IN WASHINGTON 
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A. first glance the handwritten notes 
appear to be no more significant than 
those of any old attic find. The paper is 
Ordinary rag stock, slightly mildewed. 
But the words, scrawled in unfaded 
brown ink, have a portentous ring. 
"The people have certain natural 
rights . . . of religion; of acquiring prop- 
erty, and of pursuing happiness & 
Safety; of Speaking, writing and pub- 
lishing their Sentiments with decency 
and freedom; of peaceably assembling 
lo consult their common good...” 
Written by Congressman Roger 
herman of Connecticut in July 1789 
‘though whether as author or secretary 
Is unclear), the document is the only 
Working draft of the Bill of Rights 
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known to exist. Last month Library of 
Congress archivist James Hutson, 50, 
announced he had discovered Sher- 
man's work pasted unceremoniously in 
the back of one of the library's 40 mil- 
lion historical manuscripts. 

Sherman, a businessman, politician 
and judge, was the only Founding Fa- 
ther to sign all three key documents 
that created a framework for the Unit- 
ed States government: the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation and the Constitution. He 
also sat on the House select commit- 
tee, led by James Madison of Virginia, 
that hammered out the first 10 Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Though 
the final Bill of Rights puts more 
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emphasis on the judicial process and 
drops some provisions, such as the 
banning of monopolies, it is substan- 
tially similar to Sherman’s draft. 

The discovery underscores the 
scantiness of our documentation of 
the Constitution-writers' work. Some 
congressional speeches on the Bill of 
Rights were recorded by a drunken 
stenographer who spiced up his notes 
with nude sketches, Hutson observes, 
so “there is often no way to determine 
what the Founding Fathers said" as 
they debated the Constitution's lan- 
guage. Across two centuries Rog- 
er Sherman's notes remind us that we 
have to interpret the Constitution for 
ourselves. O 
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The numbers speak for 
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For $10.75, we'll 
deliver 2 full pounds. 
That's about half what 
most others charge. 

And Express Mail* 
service has overnight 
reliability that's close to 
perfect. 

And with 13,500 
Express Mail collection 
boxes, 26,000 Express 
Mail post offices and 
265,000 letter carriers 
nationwide, we give you 
more convenient places 
to mail your packages 
than everyone else 
combined. 

So for price, reliability 
and convenience, we're 
the ones who will give 
you your $10.75's worth. 

And then some. 

For more information, 
contact your local post 
office. 

When we say overnight, 
we mean overnight. 


EXPRESS MAIL 


NO OTHER OVERNIGHT 
DELIVERS SO MUCH FOR SOLITILE. 
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“All I wanted was to practice medicine," says Dr. Vasquez (making rounds with colleagues at Miami's Jackson Memorial Hospital). 


FIRST ANDRES VASQUEZ LEARNED 
ABOUT PAIN, SUFFERING AND PATIENCE; 


THEN HE BECAME A DOCTOR 


The nightmare keeps playing over in 
his mind. 

On the night of May 17, 1980, Andres 
Vasquez was visiting his sick mother in 
Miami. A first-year medical student at 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville 
and the pride of his Hispanic family, 
Vasquez took a drive to check out the 
Neighborhood. What he didn’t know 
Was that on that very day, ajury had 
acquitted four Miami cops—three 
White, one Hispanic—of the murder of 
black insurance executive Arthur 
McDuffie. Once in the city's predomi- 
nantly black neighborhood, Liberty 
City, he found himself in the middle of 
ariot. A bullet smashed through the 
window, hitting him in the neck. Instant- 
ly paralyzed from the neck down but 
Still conscious, Vasquez Was dragged 
from his car and stomped before po- 


lice moved in and took him to Jackson 
Memorial Hospital, one of Miami’s 
best. 

While still in intensive care after sev- 
eral hours of surgery, Vasquez askeda 
doctor if he could stillbecomea physi- 
cian. “When he said, ‘Yes,’ | felt the in- 
centive to recover,” says Vasquez, 
now 33. He may have known that his 
battle with paralysis was only begin- 
ning, but he could hardly have guessed 
what other obstacles would almost 
prevent his dream from coming true. 

Vasquez spent seven months in 
Jackson's special spinalinjury and re- 
habilitation units, then returned to med- 
ical school. His mother, a nurse, his 
stepfather and two brothers moved to 
Tennessee to be near him and care for 
him. He took reduced course loads and 
studied from his classmates' notes. 


Photographs by Will Mcintyre 


Fellow students also helped him exam- 
ine patients by holding his stethoscope 
and probing for abnormalities at his di- 
rection. Although Vasquez missed so 
much time that he had to begin school 
all over again, he finally completed the 
requirements in June 1986 and re- 
ceived his M.D. 

Atthat point Vasquez moved back 
to Miami with his family to apply for a 
medical residency. Fiercely self-suffi- 
cient, he lived in a specially built addi- 
tion to the family house with doors wid- 
ened to accommodate his motorized 
wheelchair. He got around town with à 
van built to accommodate his handi- 
cap. But the search for a position 
brought only frustration. He applied for 
residencies in radiology, pathology and 
psychiatry, but decided to concentrate 
on psychiatry because he wanted > 
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Hazel Ruffin, head nurse in the crisis sec- 
tion of the psychiatric emergency room, 
welcomes Vasquez, her newest intern. 


Vasquez’s mother, Frances, helps him to get dressed for work as hls brothers RES 


to have personal contact with patients. 
Jackson, the hospital where he had 
been brought after being shot, had al- 
lowed him to work there as a senior 
medical student for five months, but 
his request for a full-time residency 
was turned down. “Dr. Vasquez didn't 
match high enough in either radiology 
or psychiatry to join our program," said 
a Jackson spokesman, referring to the 
national computer system that match- 
es potential residents with hospitals 
across the country. Simply, Jackson 
felt it couldn't accept Vasquez, and 
Vasquez didn't want to go elsewhere. 
Vasquez turned to a nonprofit group, 
the Florida Association of Rehabilita- 
tion Facilities, which specializes in 
helping the handicapped find work. He 
was assisted by job specialist Betty 
Modugno. “We wrote letters, propos- 
als, you name it,” Vasquez recalls. 
“She was wonderful.” Finally, almost a 
year later, Jackson accepted Vasquez 
in a specially created, five-year psychi- 
atric residency. But there was a 
catch: Although the state vocational 
rehab division agreed to pay fora 
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nurse practitioner (to work, literally a 
his hands), Jackson, a public hospital. 
would not pay his salary. Since he Was 
being taken on as an extra resident, ex. 
plained a spokesman, the additional tax 
dollars were not available for his pro- 
gram. Vasquez was heartbroken, “Can 
you imagine desperately wanting to 
help cure people," he says, “and having 
to come up with your own salary?” 

Then, on May 21, seven years to the 
month after he was shot, the Miam; 
Heraldran a story describing Vas- 
quez's plight. The result was instanta- 
neous. The Dade Foundation, run by 
former county commissioner Ruth 
Shack, agreed to pledge Vasquez's full 
$110,272 stipend for five years. “He's a 
victim of this community’s mistakes,” 
says Shack. "We have to help pick up 
the pieces because he is a symbol of 
what we are all about." 

Vasquez went on staff last month. “I 
could have been killed in that riot, and 
I'll never be a normal doctor. But that 
difference,” he says firmly, “will make 
me a better doctor.” —Written by 
Jim Calio, reported by Linda Marx 


rdo, 12, and Benjamin, 19, look on. 


Within 10 Days, Baking Will Be 


A PIECE OF CARE. 


If you're already a good cook, here's your 
chance to become even better. With THE GOOD 
COOK, you can learn the inside techniques of 
professional chefs. And with Cakes, your 
introductory volume, you can master the art of 
baking in 10 days... or simply return the book and 
owe nothing! 

From a simple upside down cake to a challeng- 
ing three-tiered wedding cake, from perfect cup- 
cakes to petit fours, babas and a sensational yule 
log. Cakes guides you through nearly 70 baking 
techniques in close-up detail Step-by-step color 
photographs and easy-to-follow instructions show 
you everything from the basics up. And some 200 
recipes include many never previously published 
in English. 

Cakes is your introduction to the most 
complete and advanced guide to the art of cooking 
available today- THE GOOD COOK from TIME- 
LIFE BOOKS. From Pasta to Pies & Pastries, Salads 
to Shellfish to Cookies & Crackers, you'll cover 
every kind of food and all forms of preparing it 
Volume by volume, you'll master nearly 2,000 
professional techniques through more than 9,000 
color photographs. With confidence. Ease. And 
exceptional results every time 


Each volume begins with a FREE lesson! 


First, put Cakes to the test for 10 full days Then 
keep it for only $14.99 ($18.99 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. Future volumes will come. 


one ata time, about every other month. Each is 
yours to examine for 10 days’ FREE. There's no 
minimum number you need buy, and you can 
cancel at any time. If you decide not to 

keep Cakes, simply return it within = 

10 days. 


Each volume: 192 pages * Quality bindings 
pag < S 


with ribbon markers * 
Approx. 70 demonstrations * 
some 500 color photographs * 

JD 

: a 


Ole" x 1214" 
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es to the test FREE for 10 days call 


Toll-Free 1-800-445-TIME 


Or write TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
Branch CRBZ93 : 
P.O. Box C-32067, Richmond, VA 23261-2067 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


To put Cak 


1 ST) 
(11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. E 
Customer Service: 1-800-621-7026 


Why buy a limp excuse for a pickle 
When you can crunch a Claussen pickle. 


Are you settling for limp, wilted pickles-the ones that are cooked 
so they can sit on your grocer's warm shelves? po 
You don't have to. Claussen? pickles are fresh, never cooked. ¢ 
Claussen pickles are picked year round and are continuously chilled : 
from the moment they're picked. That’s why they're so fresh, crunchy and 
better tasting than pickles you'll find on the shelf. We even date every jarso / 
you know just how fresh they are. f 
So next time look for cold, crunchy Claussen pickl 


Ser es in your 
grocer's refrigerator case. 'Cause any other pickle is just a | 


imp excuse. 


Ex) The upper crunch of pickles, 


© 1987 Claussen Pickle Co, Only in your grocer’s refrigerated case, 


“Mom was a major-league player in her own right, 


" says Expo Casey Candaele (with Helen at Dodger Stadium). 


THIS MOTHER COULD HIT 


A woman's leagu 


Ifyou were to tell Montreal Expos sec- 
ond baseman Casey Candaele that he 
Swings like his mother, he wouldn't be 
insulted, That's because his mom, Hel- 
en St. Aubin, 60, was a heavy hitter in 
the now-defunct All-American Girls 
Professional Baseball League. The 
“girls” league, which lasted from 1943 
to 1954, boasted up to 10 teams, and 
St. Aubin (formerly Callaghan) was a 
Star, “She played hard,” says Can- 
daele. “She hit and ran and slid. The 
only difference was she wore a skirt." 
t. Aubin swung a 36-ounce bat (three 


hy Helen St. Aubin as told to Todd Gold 


ounces heavier than her son's)and 
won the batting title during her second 
season with a .299 average. One paper 
dubbed her “the female Ted Williams." 
Nowadays Helen, whose husband, 
Ron, is a General Telephone supervi- 
sor, works for a convalescent hospital 
in Lompoc, Calif. She bicycles to keep 
fit and occasionally tosses à baseball 
with her three grandchilaren. "When 
we were growing Up, " says Candaele, 
26, who has four brothers, "she'd take 
us out to hit. ground balls and flies. 
we thought everyone's mom played 
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e baseball star recalls her days with the girls of summer 


ball. It wasn't until later we realized 
our mom was special." Here is St. Au- 
bin's story of a time when, as she 
says, "women proved themselves ca- 
pable of playing a good, entertaining. 
game of baseball." 


sa little girl growing up in Vancou- 
ver, Canada, | started playing soft- 

ball, even though | never thought 

it was odd to play hardball. It just ran in 
my family. That's what my older sisters 
and brother did, and | just fell into line: I 
was always very good. In elementary 7 
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"I hit with a very heavy bat, but it fit my natural swing perfectly," recalls Helen 


(with the Fort Wayne Daisies in 1945, the year she won the batting title). 


Voices — 


school! recall playing ina Park where 
the big girls played, and once I hit four 
home runs ina championship game. For 
whatever reason, | was always a good 
hitter and could run very fast, Itjust 
came natural to me. 

Later, as a teenager, | was playing 
on an all-star team from the city soft- 
ball league, and we went to a tourna- 
ment in Detroit. That’s when scouts 
from the All-American Girls Profes- 
sional Baseball League talked to a few 
of us about the new league. It was dur- 
ing the war years, and Philip Wrigley, 
the Chicago Cubs owner, thought that 
since so many men were going off to 
fight and there was a chance the men’s 
season would be canceled, he'd forma 
women's league. They were looking 
for feminine girls who were good ball 
players, so I thought I could maybe try 
out. | asked my father for permission, 
and after some persuading he said | 
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could go. | tried out, then signed a con- 
tract for $75 a week. Atthe time that 
was sure a lot of money. And it beat 
working in a factory. 

| packed my clothes and climbed 
aboard a train to Pascagoula, Miss., for 
Spring training. In the league's first 
year there were four teams—the 
Rockford [III] Peaches, the South Bend 
[Ind.] Blue Sox, the Kenosha [Wis.] 
Comets and the Racine [Wis.] Belles. 
We played exactly like the men, with 
the same rules, except our uniforms 
were different. We wore short, one- 
piece skirts, with shorts underneath, 
and knee socks, hats and Spikes. The 
fans loved our skirts. Are you kidding? 
This was the 1940s, and the team 
chaperones had skirts down to their 
ankles. But here we were in these little 
short skirts, thinking we were very 
feminine. 

My first year I played left field for the 
Minneapolis Millerettes. The team 
wasn't making any. money at home, so 


we went on the road constantly, ang 
halfway through the season We be- 
came the Minneapolis Orphans. There 
were 15 gals on a team, plus à Chaper. 
one, a manager and a coach, living out 
of suitcases and buses, often pushing 
the buses when they broke down. 

I was a quiet and very intense gal. | 
just went out every day and did What] 
could to earn a starting Position. | was 
always lead-off batter, and my first 
season | was second in batting in the 
league. | got a raise, you bet, to the 
highest salary allotted at the time— 
$125 a week. The next season I played 
for the Fort Wayne Daisies and won the 
league batting title. One newspaper 
said that if I were a man | would've 
been offered $50,000 a year to play. 
But money wasn't something | thought 
about a lot. You played. If not, some- 
one else would. | would've played for 
nothing. It was the same when you 
were traded, as | was. You either went 
or you didn't play. 

We were supposed to play like men 
and look like women. In training they 
brought in charm school women from 
Chicago to show us how to walk, how 
tosit, how to talk to people, and pretty 
much how to wear our hair and do our 
makeup. We looked great while we 
played. That was as important to us as 
our playing. And we weren't supposed 
to drink or smoke in public since we 
were supposed to be ladies at all 
times. But that didn't always happen. 

For example we'd sneak out after 
bed checks. Once during spring train- 
ing we went to an Army camp, but the 
chaperones caught us there and gave 
us a slap on the wrist. Another time in 
Milwaukee we went through the dining 
room of a big hotel. It was all set up 
with good Silverware, and asa prank 
we cleared the tables of everything, 
Stuffed our pockets and rattled all the 
Way up to our rooms. And wherever we 
Were, guys used to hang outside our 
hotel, hollering up to us, and we'd 
throw our bras down at them. We also 
played tricks on the chaperones, 
Short-sheeted them, put snakes in 
their beds, Limburger cheese on their 
light bulbs. 

Fun times, but we played tough, 
even when we were hurt. Not like today 
when these big-money ballplayers are 
paid so much and protected so greatly. 
If One of them has a little pulled muscle 
in his leg, he doesn't play. But back 
then we had no trainers like today. 
Heck, no. We’d have Strawberries on 
our legs from Sliding in skirts, huge _ 
bruises, and the chaperones would > 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING. Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


12 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. s 
by} per cigarette by FTC method, 


INTRODUCING CLOSE-UP. TARTAR CONTROL PASTE 


Tartar is ugly. And who cares more about how your teeth look than Close*Up? So Close*Up developed a 
unique patented tartar control paste, then carefully tested it to prove that New Close*Up Tartar Control 
Paste actually reduces the incidence of tartar. Plus gives you fluoride protection and freshens breath. Cleaner, 
whiter, healthier-looking teeth—sexy teeth—that's what you get from New Close*Up Tartar Control Paste. 
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just tape us up and out we'd go. With 
only 15 on a team, you had to play. The 
season lasted three to four months 
with play-offs in September, and we 
nad a tight schedule. After a double- 
header, we'd shower, get dressed, 
travel all night in the bus, get to our ho- 
tel at 8 or 9 in the morning, shower, 
play two games of baseball in 110 de- 
grees of heat, then do it all over again 
the next day. 

We drew a million fans one year, and 
sometimes we'd play in front of 10,000 
people. | was just a little girl, miles and 
miles from home, and this experience 
allowed me to be independent, to have 
my own money and make my own decli- 
sions at a time when few women did 
that, let alone girls. Women were sup- 
posed to be in the kitchen, taking care 
of kids. They weren't supposed to be 
considered independent people. 
That's what was so great about it. We 
got to make choices. 

During my last year, in 1947, | only 
played half the season because | had a 
aruptured tubal pregnancy and had to 
have an operation. | was married by 
then, got pregnant again and ended up 
quitting because playing ball was be- 
coming a difficult job rather than being 
relaxing and fun. | had to start my life. 
So | moved back to Canada with my 
first husband, who owned a taxi busi- 
ness in Vancouver. It was a sad deci- 
Sion, but | made it. Of course, the 
league continued until 1954, but by 
then the men had come back from the 
War, and baseball was very secure. 
And the times had changed. TV was 
Popular, and women just weren't ex- 
pected to be playing baseball. 

But | didn't drop the game com- 
pletely. All my sons played sports, and 
|feel like most of my adult life has 
been spent driving to practices and 
Scrubbing uniforms. When Casey, the 
youngest, was little, we'd go out in the 
Yard, and I'd show him how to bunt, 
teach him the fundamentals, like | did 
With the others. He's the only one who 
became a professional, and though 
my husband, Ron, is a Dodger fan, 

Ontreal is certainly my team now. 

Ven if Casey goes hitless, I’m opti- 
Mistic and proud. | just know you have 
Ups and downs and success depends 
On how you handle yourself when 
You're down. 


Every day Ilook in the sports section to 
99 how Casey's done,” says Helen (at 
me in Lompoc, with clips of her son). 


If you look at how we played versus 
how men play, | don't think there's a 
comparison. | could run, hit, catch and 
Steal bases. But to put myself in the 
category of my son, no, l'm not as 
Strong. | couldn't hit the ball as hard. 
We were the best women players in the 
country. We could hit the ball over the 
fence in some ball parks. Pretty 
healthy hits, some over 300 feet. But 
let's face it. No woman can hit a ball 
475 feet off a man throwing 100 miles 
per hour. 


| played pro ball, sure, but then | 
went on with my life. | seldom talked 
about it to my boys while they were 
growing up, but now think the memo- 
ries are great. Obviously we proved 
ourselves capable of playing a good, 
entertaining game of baseball. What's 
strange is that it'S taken so long for 
people to discover the league existed. 
| always hear people say, “l didn't 
know women could play baseball that 
great." And | say, “Well, we did. Heck, 
we played pretty darn good." 
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MORTGAGE FREE. RENT FREE. 
HOME FREE. FOR A YEAR. 


Trust Allied to offer a prize all America would like to 
win. No mortgage or rent for a year. It's Allied's 
$150,000 Home Free Sweepstakes. 

3 Grand Prizes. Allied will make your house or 
apartment payments for 12 months. Mortgage free, 
rent free. For a whole year. 

25 First Prizes. Allied is paying even more mortgage 
and rent payments, one payment each for 25 First Place 
winners. They'll be home free for a month. 


OFFICIAL RULES 


vices from Allied to enter the sweepstakes. 


will be held by October 31, 1987. 
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Hurry. Entry deadline is Sept. 18, 1987, We wouldn’t want you to lose the chance to win your mortgage. 


) Allied is not responsible for entries delayed, late, mutilated — are the responsibility of individual winners. Winners may be 
1. On the official pre-addressed entry postcard, clearly print — or lost in the mail, Odds of winning are dependent upon the ^ asked to execute an affidavit of eligibility, advertising consent 
your name, address, zip code, telephone number, sign your number of entries received. No facsimities or mechanical and waiver of liability. Winners will be Tequired to verify the 
name, affix postage and mail. Customers are not required to reproductions. Entries become the property of sponsor. 
listen to a service presentation or purchase any moving Ser- — 3 Three (3) Grand Prizes: Mortgage or rent payments for one 4. The sweepstakes is o) i 
j , pen to residents of the continental 
: K d year up to $30,000 or $2,500 monthly. Twenty-five (25) First U.S.A. 18 years of age and older except employees of Allied, 
2. You will receive an entry postcard in the Allied Home Free — Prizes: one month mortgage or rent payment up to $2,500. its agents, affiliates, subsidiaries, advertising and sales pro- 
Sweepstakes when you calla participating Allied agentto have — One hundred (100) Second Prizes: American Tourister gar- — motion agencies, the judging organization and members of 
an estimate prepared for you, You may also receive a free offi- — ment bags valued at $70 each. Total approximate value ofthe — their immediate families, This offer is void where prohibited 
cial entry form by writing to: The Allied Home Free Sweepstakes prizes is $159,000. t 
SAO A P.0. ox HM Milwaukee, WI 53223. A Winners w peel in random ais conducted by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must accompany your anin lependent judging organization whose decisions are final Y i 
request. (Washington or Vermont residents may omit return — on all matters relating to this sweepstakes. All prizes will be  3Yel0Pe to; The Allied Home Free Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 
postage.) All entries must be postmarked by September 18, ^ awarded and winners notified by mail. Only one prize to an ^ " 
1987 and received by October 2, 1987. Sweepstakes drawing individual or household. Prizes are non-transferable and no Sweepstakes sponsored by Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Substitutions or cash equivalents are allowed, Taxes, if any, 


100 Second Prizes. 100 winners. Each one will 
come home with an American Tourister® travel garment 
bag. A $70 retail value. 


Here's how to win. Call your Allied agent and make 
an appointment for a cost estimate on your next move. 
When your Allied representative completes your es- 
timate you'll get a numbered entry blank. Send it in and 
you could be home free. For a month. Ora year. 


amount of their mortgage or rent payments, 


and subject to all federal, state and local laws. 
5, Fora list of major winners, send astamped, self-addressed 


23484, Milwaukee, WI 53223, 
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TELL SOME FOLKS TO SIT ON 
IT, AND THEY MIGHT DO | 


JUST THAT—FOR 104 HOURS 


A: a spectator sport, it makes chess 
seem like a heart stopper. Neverthe- 
less this year's Pole Sitting Champion- 
Ships drew more than 100,000 to the 
Dutch coastal village of Noordwijker- 
hout, where the old record of 104 
Straight hours was bested by 30 min- 
utes. Not that the event didn't offer its 
share of thrills, like watching three of 
the 18 pole sitters gradually develop 
muscle cramps and fall into the water, 
or observing how the seven record- 
setting finalists fought off sleep for 
four nights. “You need the right state 
of mind to keep your eyes open," says 
the only female contestant, local medi- 


cal assistant Jose Turk, 25. “You must 
be able to empty your mind, reduce 
your thinking to zero." 

Atleast the action at Noordwijker- 
hout was nonstop. Unlike certain other 
pole sitters throughout the world, 
these contestants aren't allowed to 
abandon their positions. When the call 
of nature must be answered, a special 
tent is erected around them and a bed- 
pan Is provided. “Other contests al- 
low participants to leave their seats for 
five minutes every hour,” sniffs Jan 
Huybrechts, chief of the local munici- 
pal sports office. “That’s not pole sit- 
ting. It’s much too easy." 


" 


ETIENNE WERNER/REUTERS/BETTMANN N 


" 3 “You simply can't sit on a pole after a night of pub-crawlinig,” says oi 
Contestants f pre-perching sobriety 
recommend 24 hours of P 
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By the time Elvis posed for this 1958 King Creole movie still, Gay McRae, 54, 


hadstarteda collection of E 
bullding (right) behind her Memphis home. A fan since she saw him Perfo 


rm in 1954, McRao says, 


Ivibilla that now fills a 16^ by 
"I don’t love him any less today: 


THE KING OF ROCK 
KEEPS ON ROLLIN’ 


On the 10th anniversary of Elvis’ death, those who knew 
him recall some of the moments that created his mystique 


His moves seduced us first—Elvis with a carnal sneer anda 
Memphis bop-suit, swiveling across the stage on hot-wired 
legs. If his guitar playing sounded like “beatin’ on a bucket 
lid," as he once confessed, it didn't matter. In the era of Ei- 
senhower calm, Elvis in motion was the image of insur- 
rection, and an image that rock stars would copy 
forevermore. 

For his fans, other images would follow: Elvis in GI fa- 
tigues during his two-year Army hitch; Elvis in the pastel 
wash of B-movie film stock playing lunkheaded loverboys in 
travelogue settings; finally, Elvis in Vegas sequins and fat- 
man jumpsuits, wearing the effects of the too, too many ex- 
cesses that would eventually kill him. 

Before his death, however, Elvis would cut 107 Top 40 hits 
(more than twice the total of the Beatles) and 41 gold LPs, 
and become the most successful recording artist ever. 
Even now, his records continue to sell at a $7 million-per- 
year clip, his 33 movies still spin off the racks of video 
stores, andsome 150 licensed products bearing his name or 
image account for $50 million in retail sales annually. 

This week more than 50,000 fans are expected in Mem- 
phis to commemorate the 10th anniversary (Aug. 16) of El- 
vis’ death. It is a milestone that has inspired four Elvis LPs 
(digitally mastered reissues from the vaults of RCA), two TV 


specials and even a six-day tribute to the King at the Las 
Vegas Hilton where he once performed. The Vegas mara- 
thon stars singer Wayne Newton, and Col. Tom Parker, 
Elvis’ manager for 22 years, will also be on hand to 

greet fans. 

Parker, now 78, relinquished his royalty rights and his ties 
to the Presley estate for $2 million in 1983. The sole heir to 
Presley's millions is the singer's only child, Lisa Marie, who 
will assume control on her 25th birthday in 1993. She lives in 
Beverly Hills with her mother, Priscilla, 42, now a regular on 
TV's Dallas. Four months ago Priscilla gave birth to a son, 
Navarone, fathered by writer-director Marco Garibaldi, 32. 

Like his family, those whose lives were touched by Elvis 
are left now with memories. A lucky few, of course, have 
more than just music, or movies, or a long-ago concert to 
recall. They were the witnesses to special scenes and pri- 
vate moments, moments they shared with PEOPLE corre- 
spondents around the country. On the following pages 
these friends and followers reminisce about times with the 
King that brought laughter and sadness, anger and wonder- 
ment. Together, their stories of Elvis and his life offstage 
add up to an album of verbal snapshots. For those who 
knew him—and for the rest of us—the man who once made 
motion his métier now is locked forever in freeze-frame. 7 
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Sam Phillips was the owner of Sun 
Records in Memphis when Elvis cut his 
first single there (That's All Right, 
Mama) on July 6, 1954. It “excited the 
dickens out of me," says Phillips, now 
64, "because here was a white man 
singing a black man's song. At 18, he 
knew an awful lot of black and South- 
ern country blues." The flip side of El- 
vis' first single was Blue Moon of Ken- 
tucky, a waltz-time bluegrass tune that 
he changed to a rockabilly beat. The 
following night Memphis deejay Dewey 
Phillips (no relation to Sam) played the 
record on the air, and phone lines to 
the station suddenly lit up. “It gotat- 
tention because it was different,” says 
Sam Phillips. “Then, | knew we had a 
chance.” 


Veteran TV game show host Wink 
Martindale was working at WHBQ ra- 
dio the night Sam Phillips brought El- 
vis' record in: "First Dewey. played 
That's All Right, Mama, and then he 
played the other side. Then he started 
flipping it over, playing one side and 
then the other all night. The calls start- 
ed pouring in, wanting to know more 
about the singer and requesting the 
records again and again. We tried to 
reach Elvis, but his mother said he had 
gone to see a double feature. So we 
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sent for him, and he and Dewey got on 
the phone and talked to listeners the 
last two hours of the show." 


Country singer Hank Snow took Elvis 
on tour with him in 1955. “I went to 
Steve Sholes of RCA,” recalls Snow, 
74, “and told him, ‘Steve, ljust come 
off a tour with this boy, and he is head- 
ed for stardom. And right now you can 
buy his contract from Sam Phillips in 
Memphis for $10,000." RCA declined, 
but Snow kept at them. “We did more 


—<——— 
“He gave off that crooked 
Elvis smile. He just electrified 
the camera.” 
—————— 


tours together, and Elvis was getting 
hotter as the days went by,” he says. “| 
called Steve at home one night, and | 
told him he was missing the boat, that 
somebody was going to grab this boy. 
So they signed him, and | heard later 
that Colonel Parker had negotiated for 
$35,000." 


Memphis photographer William Speer 
had never heard Elvis sing when the 
two met at Speer’s studio in June 1956, 
The photographer asked the perform- 
er to remove his shirt for a couple of 
shots, and Elvis looked embarrassedly 
at Speer’s wife standing nearby. “| 


Col. Tom Parker had reason t 
only client in 1958; he would 
take a 50 percent cut of Elvi 


© salute his 
eventually 
S’ income, 


don't know if I want to do that or 
he said but eventually complied. 
Speer, now 70, encountered another 
kind of reluctance as well. “He told me 
he never liked to have smiling Pictures 
taken,” says Speer. “I think that’s be- 
cause he was trying to copy the old 
movie actors, the ones that were sul- 
len-looking like Humphrey Bogart. But| 
told him, 'Let's break it up and Shoota 
smiling one,’ and it was then that he 
gave off that crooked Elvis smile, He 
just electrified the camera." 


not," 


Elvis' first No. 1 song was Heartbreak 
Hotel. It was co-written by Mae Boren 
Axton, 70, the mother of singer Hoyt 
Axton and aunt of Oklahoma Sen. Da- 
vid Boren. Axton was present the night 
Elvis showed up at the Gator Bowlin 
Jacksonville, Fla., wearing “a lace 
shirt, pink and open to the waist. | told 
him, "That looks absolutely vulgar on 
you, and it would make me such a pret- 
ty blouse.' He gave me that bashful lit- 
tle smile and nodded, but he wore it 
anyway." 

Elvis performed for an audience of 
14,000 that night, and afterward Axton 
heard someone calling frantically from 
a dressing room backstage. "Elvis was 
atop the shower stalls, and he was 
Standing there in just his pants be- 
cause the girls had torn off his clothes. 
They'd grabbed his socks and boots 
when he scrambled up. | just put my 
hands on my hips and said, ‘I told you 
So.’ Someone had torn up the pink 
shirt, and | said, ‘Oh, Well, brown’s my 
Color.’ Later on, he sent me a brown 
lace shirt." 


"| met Elvis when he worked as an ush- 
er at Loews Theatre,” says Bernard 
Lansky, owner of Lansky Brothers 
clothing store in Memphis. “We were 
the only clothing store on Beale Street, 
and he'd come down during his breaks: 
When he started recording at Sun, 
he'd come in to buy outfits. We had 
Way-out clothes: balloon-sleeve shirts, 
Peg pants, the draped look. He liked 
pinks and blacks in the '50s. They were 
tearing off his clothes, which was good 
business for us ‘cause as soon as they. 
tore 'em off, he had to go back and buy 
more. In the '60s we started putting 
sults on him, silks and woo] and mo- 
hair. The '70s were the Super Fly peri- 
od. | don’t know what he spent here, 
but he bought about two dozen fur 7 
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Martha k. Babcock, now reporter at 
PEOPLE, was a cub reporter for the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar in the sum- 
mer of 1956. One day in July she was 
told to go over to Audubon Drive and 
Interview a young singer named Elvis 
Presley. Herewith Babcock's recol- 
lections of that day: 


l had never heard of Elvis, but this as- 
Signment was a break from the Kiwa- 
nis Club luncheons and runaway rac- 
coons that made up my regular beat. | 
arrived in a quiet neighborhood of 
middle-class homes. The Presleys' 
yard was full of teenage girls. 

| moved on up the driveway. Under 
the carport, there were four Cadil- 
lacs—pink, yellow, ivory and blue. 
“Take us with you!" screamed 
the girls as I went in the back door. | 
was told Elvis was eating lunch and 
that! could wait in the living room. In 
the hallway | encountered a wrinkled 
old lady, wearing a pair of men’s 
brown shoes. “Howdy,” she said. ‘I’m 
Elvis’ grandma.” Grandma waved me 
on to the living room where the sing- 
er's parents were waiting. 

Gladys and Vernon introduced 
themselves by their first names and 
apologized for the delay. Stuffed ani- 
mals—teddy bears, poodles, pandas, 
cats, hound dogs—were all over the 
place. "Everybody sends them to 
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A King-To-Be Makes an Early Slip 


him,” said Gladys. We inspected El- 
vis’ latest purchase: a large red toy 
fire truck, parked in the middle of the 
room. “It’s for his little cousin,” said 
Vernon, “but Elvis has been breaking 
itin, having fun with it, just like a kid.” 

Before long, the dining room door 
swung open. Elvis stood there with 
both arms up, bracing himself on the 
frame. Barefoot, in tight black pants 
and a black silk shirt unbuttoned one 
button lower than most boys would 
have it, he held the pose. His smile 
was the same as in the photo- 
graphs—half grin, half sneer. After a 
few seconds he dropped the dramat- 
ic stance and ducked his head. 
“Pleased to meet you, ma'am," he 
said politely. He sat down in a straight 
chair and leaned forward attentively. 
He then answered all my questions in 
a quiet voice, enunciating each word 
carefully. 

When it was time for me to go, Elvis 
stood up, walked to the sofa and 
shook my hand. “Thank you for taking 
the time to come over here,” he said. 
| turned to leave; he stepped back. 
His foot hit the fire truck, and he went 
sprawling, landing flat on his back. 
Vernon helped him up. “I’m all right," 
he assured us. He looked sheepish 
for an instant, but the moment 
passed quickly. Soon the cocky grin 
was back in place. 
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Stuffed toys sent by his fans threatened to overrun Elvis' modest suburban bedroom 


in 1956. One year later Teddy Bearbecame his eighth No. 1 hit. 


*He liked anything that was in fashion," 
says Memphis clothier Bernard Lansky. 
“He’d spend. He had the bread.” 


coats during the Super Fly days. He'd 
call me up and tell me to bring the 
clothes to him. What | took out | didn't 
bring back. He liked it all." 


Loews Theatre poster artist Saul 
Brown, 77, was seated behind Elvis 
and his parents ata private screening 
of the singer's first movie, Love Me 
Tender, in 1956. “When the character 
that Elvis played was killed, Elvis' 
mother started crying," he says, 

"and Elvis put his arm around her and 
Said it was okay, he was right there 
with her.” 


Sandy Ferra Martindale, now in her 
40s and the wife of game showman 
Wink Martindale, was a Los Angeles 
teenager when she began dating Elvis 
during the filming of G./. Blues in 1960. 
"He used to get all dressed up for 

me, and | always wore dresses for him. 
But pants had come in, and | got this 
one-piece jump-in and wore it one 
night. Elvis was so mad he wouldn't 
talk to me. After an hour he asked, 
‘How could you do that, wear pants? 
You always get dressed up for me.’ 
And he had one of the guys take me 
home. Believe me, on our next date, | 
wore a dress." 


Cover 


Hollywood car customizer George 
Barris, 62, designed several vehicles 
for Elvis, including the gold Cadillac > 
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He couldn't really walk on water, but Elvis 
Could ski (right, near Memphis), not that 
he needed to for 1 963's Fun in Acapulco. 
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that now sits in Nashville’s Country Mu- 
sic Hall of Fame and Museum. In the 
mid-’60s Elvis told Barris he wanted a 
big, elegant 40-foot bus. “It took us 
about five months to build,” says Bar- 
ris, "and we finished up about 6 one 
night. He was recording, solcalled him | 
and told him he could see it the next 
day. Well, | got a call about 4 in the 
morning: ‘George, I'd sure like to drive 
my bus.’ So | said, ‘Why not?’ | opened 
the plant, we got on the bus and Elvis 
started driving. It was like therapy to 
him. We hit the freeway, and we didn't 
come back for eight hours.” 


ee 
“He just had a thing 
about getting what he wanted 
when he wanted it." 
———— 


Before her marriage to actor James 
Caan, Sheila Ryan Caan dated Elvis. 
“Once,” relates Sheila, now 34, “he 
was on tour in New York, and | was in 
Los Angeles. He called and wanted me 
to be there that evening, | had an ear 
infection, and | wasn't supposed to fly. 
He just didn't understand that; there 
had to be a way he could get me there. 
He wanted me to take a bus, but that 


Bound for boot camp, Elvis bid goodbye to 
Parents Vornon and Gladys in 1958; four 
months later she died of a heart attack- 


wouldn't work, so finally he came up 
with the answer. He told his aide 

Joe Esposito to get me a low-flying 
plane. Can you imagine traveling over 
the Rockies in a low-flying plane? ! 
thought the idea showed a side of him 
that was sweet and vulnerable, but 
needless to say, | didn't go. He just had 
athing about getting what he wanted 
When he wanted it." 


After hearing a rockabilly version of 
Hound Dog by Freddie Bell and the 
Bellboys, Elvis turned the tune into a 
No. 1 hit for himself and then added 
its composers, Jerry Leiber and 
Mike Stoller, to his stable of song- 
Writers. “I met him at a recording stu- 
dio in Los Angeles," recalls Stoller, 
54. "At our first meeting he had his 
entourage around him, and he was 
completely in control—very poised, 
Very comfortable. 

_ "Llended up playing the piano player 
in the film Jailhouse Rock, and there he 
Was dealing with directors and design- 
$rs and camera people, and he was not 
Nearly as poised. Once a couple of ex- 
tras were sitting around playing cards 
and talking, and! happened to overhear 
them, They were talking about the gar- 
den and mowing the lawn, one of those 
Ain't it the truth?’ kind of things, and 
they started laughing. Elvis happened 
be walking by at that moment, and he 
Urned around and sharply said: ‘And 
You think you're so hot, huh?’ He as- 


sumed they were laughing at him, and 
they weren't even aware of him." 


Gospel singer J.D. Sumner, 62, was a 
longtime friend of Elvis and sang at 
his mother's funeral. In 1973 Sumner > 


“I never thought it was the pelvis; it's the 
knee movement,” said Elvis (above, 
showing his moves at a 1956 concert). 


er 


was touring with Presley in Knoxville, 
Tenn., when Elvis summoned J.D. to 
his hotel Suite. “l can't talk to Daddy 
about this," Sumner remembers Elvis 
Saying, “because he don’t get seri- 
ous. | want to talk to you.” Sumner 
Continues: “Elvis had just learned that 
Priscilla was leaving him. He asked 
me where he went wrong. | told him 
the only thing a woman has got is her 
home, and Priscilla didn't even have 
that. Elvis had 20 so-called body- 
guards in the house at all times. She 
Couldn't walk out of the bedroom with 
any comfort on account of a bunch of 
men sitting around." 


Ginger Alden was 20 when she began 
dating Elvis in 1976 and was engaged 
to marry him at the time of his death. It 
was she who discovered his body on 
the afternoon of Aug. 16, 1977. Her sis- 
ter, Rosemary Alden, often visited 


On the train to Memphis after hls Army discharge In 1960, 
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Graceland and recalls one occasion 
when Elvis and her sister were arguing 
abouta trip to Palm Springs. "There 
was a doctor there that gave him medi- 
cine, and Ginger knew he'd get more 
than he needed if he went, so she said 
she didn't want to go with him. Next 


“He was like a different guy. 
There was no fight left, 
no spark." 


thing | knew, he took a gun and blew 
out Lisa Marie's television set. My 
heart was in my throat. He just did it, 
then called downstairs and asked the 
guy to bring up another TV. He hada 
lot of them. | guess that was some- 
one's job, to throw away the shot-up 
TVs." 


"The last time | saw him was at a 
concert in Huntsville, Ala.," says Joe 
Moscheo, 50, a longtime backup 


singer for Elvis. “I went to the hote| 
afterward to see him and talked to 
him for about a half hour. He was 
jaundiced-looking—yellow anq Over- 
weight. He wasn't taking care Of him. 
self, and he was up to about 225 Ibs. 
He was like a different guy, There 
was no fight left, no spark. He Said a 
lot of things were happening, but he 
said, ‘I’m going to get it worked out.’ 
Then he gave me a little hug. Six 
months later | played piano for one of 
the quartets that sang at his funeral, 
“Now with the age of videos, it 
would have been a new thing for him 
and he would have been great at i 
that. It always hurt him that his mov- 
ies were so bad. They always gave 
him those musicals, but if he could 
have gotten a good, meaty role, he 
might have been an actor again, and 
he would have been big-name box of- 
fice. If he had been happy, there’s 
just no telling what he could have 
done.” —Written by Roger Wolmuth 


Elvis looked as If he might sense the troubles that lay ahead. 


“We were just drifting. — 
Then I gave her a diamond so breathtak 
she was swept away. 
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JAY AND PAMELA NORTH F 
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A FLOWERING CULINARY FAD ^ 
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A rose by any other name would 
aste as sweet? Please do eat the dai- 
es? This bud’s your entrée? 

Yes, fashionable diners everywhere 
ave a period of attitude adjustment in 
lore: Suddenly, in the hottest and 
aute-est of West Coast cuisine, flow- 
'Sare hot as a pistil. Whether floating 
‘soups, sitting in salads or simply 
atnishing main courses, they've 
loved from the centerpiece to the 
nter of the plate at eateries all over 
allfornia and even eastward. Enter- 
Sing nouvelle cuisine chefs are toss- 
g nasturtiums, pansies, violets, roses 


Nd daisies into almost everything on 
'e menu, 


'etographs by ©1987 Stephen Ellison 


he Norths playfully partake of some pansies during a recent harvest on their 


“The better it looks, the better it 
tastes,” says Chris King, general man- 
ager of L.A.'s Gourmet USA. Adds Mi- 
chael Glick of L.A. Specialty Produce 
Go.: “With meat, cheese and fish you 
can't go that far in trying to create pre- 
sentations. Edible flowers make it easy 
for chefs to be more creative.” 

All of which means that business is 
finally blooming for Jay and Pamela 
North of Paradise Farms in Carpin- 
teria, Calif. Not the likeliest of organic 
flower farmers, the L.A.-raised, chain- 
smoking couple met when Pamela was 
a 21-year-old nurse's aide and folk art- 
istand Jay was a hustling 24-year-old 


Beverly Hills hairdresser. Two weeks 


35-acre farm in Carpinteria, Calif. 


later they got married in Las Vegas, 
and so began an eight-year odyssey of 
failed business ventures before their 
lucky break into the tasty bud biz. 

Five years ago the Norths were 
growing a few herbs and baby vegeta- 
bles in a small farming operation in 
Santa Barbara that was just beginning 
to turn a profit. Then Jay gota call from 
a produce wholesaler who said the 
head chef at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles had asked for nasturtiums. 
Did they have any? While the honest 
answer would have been, “Yes, we 
have no nasturtiums," Jay unhesitat- 
ingly replied, “Sure, we've got them all 
over the place." > 
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The Norths immediately began 
scouring the Surrounding hills and for- 
aged the 200 nasturtiums they needed. 
Since the wholesaler had asked about 
future supplies, the Norths later that 
very day planted 10 pounds of nastur- 
tium seeds in every color they could 
find. The flowers grew like Crazy, butthe 
pusiness didn’t. Pamela’s hopes began 
to wither. “If had been in it by myself, 
without Jay, | think I'd have given up,” 
she admits. “Jay’s persistence held up 
well. AS a marketer, he’s a natural." 

Naturally stubborn, at least. “With 
every flower we've researched and in- 
troduced, it's been a battle," says Jay, 
37. “We set out to make an industry of 


Michael's Waterside Inn in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., serves a savory nasturtium leaf 
soup garnished with nasturtium blossoms. 


edible flowers, and we've had to pro- 
mote them ourselves." Their research 
Suggested that flowers were often 
used in teas, preserves and sand- 
Wiches until the end of the 19th centu- 
ry. Though a few continental cooks oc- 
casionally tossed violets into a dish, 
and French pastry chefs sometimes 
used extracts of roses, petals had 
been passé for about 100 years. 

The Norths also learned that not all 
flowers are edible. Many common 
flowers are toxic—including lilies of 
the valley, poinsettias, irises, wisteria, 
daffodils and oleander. The Norths 
warn against eating flowers bought in 
a flower shop, which are often treated 
With poisonous chemicals. 

Even those that are edible often 


A Michael's salad mixes hibiscus, day lil- 
les, pansies, fuchsias, nasturtium and let- 
tuce in a raspberry-hazelnut vinaigrette. 


prove less than delectable. “We've 
tried to find flowers that have flavor,” 
says Pamela, 34. “A lot of flowers just 
taste like flowers." Nasturtiums are 
peppery, red roses are sweeter than 
yellow and violets are sweeter yet. 
Pansies, chrysanthemums and mari- 
golds are as bland as iceberg lettuce, 
if prettier. Observes L.A. chef Laurent 
Quenioux: “Most of the time, flowers 
are so beautiful people don't want to 
eat them." 

But more are now willing to give 
them a try. Last year, the Norths sold 
almost a million nasturtium blossoms, 
and 250,000 pansies. They grew 35 va- 
rieties of edible flowers in 1986 (as well 
as quantities of herbs and baby vege- 
tables) and have introduced four new 
types this year, including petunias. 

For the Norths, revenge is sweet. 
“They laughed at us for years," says 
Jay, "but we totally created the de- 
mand for edible flowers. This jet has 
been taxiing down the runway for 
years, and it's finally getting off the 
ground." Earlier this year Smokey 
Robinson sang a paean to a pansy as 
he munched it on Hollywood Squares. 
But the most inspired use may have 
been made by a female chef in San 
Francisco, who ordered a bouquet of 
edible bloomers for her wedding. After 
the ceremony, instead of throwing her 
bouquet to a bridesmaid, the bride 
tossed it right into the salad, which she 
then served to her guests. —Written by 
Ned Geeslin, reported by David Drum 
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BY TURNS HILARIOUS AND BIZA 
TALK RADIO'S ERIC BOGOSIAN FINDS 
THE REAL VOICE OF AMERICA 


One night several years ago in a dim- 
ly lit dive in lower Manhattan, a grizzled 
patron took a swig and Pronounced, 
"Life is a fried-egg deal. It's justa 
fried-egg deal." That unique piece of 
parroom philosophy could have been 
lost to posterity if Eric Bogosian had 
not been sitting on an adjacent stool. 
Bogosian, a swarthy man with atten- 
tive green eyes, makes a habit of lis- 
tening to people in forgotten corners 
of the city. Last year the barfly's words 
were repeated—with the same flutter 
of hands, the same morbid intona- 

| tion—but this time the speaker was 
Bogosian and the setting an uptown 
theater. “Life is a fried-egg deal," he 
growled, expanding upon the original 
thought, "because when you fry an 


egg, no matter which way you get 
flipped, you still get eaten." 

Presenting the often strange 
Speeches he has heard or imagined, 
Bogosian, 34, now ranks as a master of 
the monologue. He doesn't just pick up 
other people's lines; he gets inside 
their characters so convincingly that in 
a few years he has risen from avant- 
garde obscurity to wide-ranging fame. 
This week, starting Aug. 10, PBS sta- 
tions will air Bogosian's Funhouse, a 
collage of sketches in which he plays 
an unscrupulous life-insurance sales- 
man, a slick CIA type who teaches tor- 
ture methods in a few easy lessons 
and a gang of other gloomy charac- 
ters. Bogosian's Ta/k Radio, an 
off-Broadway play he created with vi- 


sual artist Tad Savinar, is sold out 
through its August run and will be 
made into a movie. Drinking in Ameri- 
ca, a book of monologues, was pub- 
lished this summer, and he was seen 
this past season as a biker on Miami 
Vice, a crooked lawyer on Crime Story 
and a healer on The Twilight Zone. 
“Fear, that’s what most of the charac- 
ters | play have in common,” he says. 
“They get pushed around by the world. 
I think we can all identify with that on 
our worst days.” 

Bogosian's gritty style has induced 
some critics to dub him the Lenny 
Bruce of the 1980s. But Bogosian, a 
longtime Bruce fan, sees himself dif- 
ferently. "For one thing, I’m an actor, 
not a comic," he says. “I’m not going > 
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to get up in front of 2,000 people and 
talk about my doodoo and my weewee 
and my psychiatrist and what it's like to 
take LSD. What want to do is attract 
an audience with humor and then sud- 
denly change speeds to something 
harrowing Or scary." That goal also 
Puts Bogosian's work in sharp contrast 
to the monologues of Lily Tomlin. “Lily 
doesn’t like to go into a theater and 
bring people down,” he says. “But! 
can't put street people onstage and 
make them lovable and cheerful. 
They're not. They're scared, helpless 
People. | like to remind you of that.” 
Talk Radio marks a major change in 
Bogosian’s career. For the first time he 
Stays in just one role—Barry Cham- 
plain, a talk-show host based on sever- 
al voices Bogosian studied over the 
airwaves. "He's a bully, a baby,” says 
Bogosian. “If he doesn’t like what 
you're saying, he hangs up on you." 
When a listener calls in to denounce 
nuclear energy, Champlain replies, “1 
got news for you, pal—we all gotta die. 
Did | hurt your feelings, pal? Go tell it to 
your shrink." This jittery performance 
inspired the usually dour New York 
magazine critic John Simon to exclaim, 
“Bogosian has mastered all the tricks 
of this godless trade.” Audiences also 
leave the theater convinced that Bo- 


“I'm working on being anice guy these days,” says Bogosian (at home with his wife, JoAnne, and their son, Harriss, 41/2 months). 


gosian is, in his own words, “a real 
hard-ass. But I'm not that way at all. | 
expend all my lunacy onstage, and I 
don’t have much left afterward.” 

It wasn't always so. At one point in 
Bogosian's life, the offstage lunacy 
nearly destroyed him. Eric, whose fa- 
ther is an accountant and whose moth- 
er is a cosmetologist, grew up in subur- 
ban Woburn, Mass., “fantasizing about 
being one of the tough guys because 
they were beating me up all the time.” 
After studying acting at Oberlin Col- 
lege, he came to New York City in 1975 
and started acting out those fantasies. 
Supporting himself with odd jobs—in- 
cluding producing shows at The Kitch- 
en, a performance art theater—Bogo- 
Sian began hanging out in punk clubs, 
where he adopted the persona of a re- 
pulsive lounge lizard named Ricky Paul 
and mouthed off from the same stages 
where rock bands cavorted. “Il was 
worse than insulting,” he says. “I said 
patently offensive things that liberals 
don't like to hear. People used to throw 
bottles at me and fight me. And that's 
what! wanted: to get everything up to 
the same level of total frenzy asrock 'n' 
roll music." So immersed was he in 
role-playing that he began to pick fights 
offstage, his bitter mood exaggerated 
by alcohol and drugs. 

As a matter of survival, Bogosian 
tamed his life-style by the early '80s 


and developed toned-down shows for 
off Broadway. Family life helped to 
calm him. In 1980 Bogosian was hired 
for $75 by graphic designer JoAnne 
Bonney to read a voice-over for a short 
film. Married nine weeks later, the Cou- 
ple now live in a rural New Jersey 
home with their son, Harriss, “Eric still 
storms around after a show,” Says Jo- 
Anne, 34, “but it gets too exhausting to 
do that all the time. Now we like to put- 
ter around the house, pulling out 
weeds, killing bugs, stuff like that." 

Not that the domesticated Bogosian 
is going to pass for Bill Cosby. He 
hasn't lost all the rough edges. Uncom- 
fortable as the center of attention, Bo- 
gosian fidgeted throughout a recent in- 
terview, nervously clipping his nails till 
one flew into the reporter's lap. "Pretty 
disgusting, huh?" he said, embar- 
rassed. “l'm sorry, that's me." 

It's only on the streets that Bogosian 
relaxes, losing himself in those around 
him. One morning, he studies the 
hand motions of junkies near Times 
Square, then he eavesdrops on gar- 
bage pickers riding the subway. Some- 
time later, he'll retreat to his office ina 
rundown storefront. Bouncing around 
the room, he'll turn on a tape recorder 
and act out a jazzlike improvisation 
based on the words he overheard. All 
by himself, Eric Bogosian will become 
Someone else. MICHAEL SMALL 


Done lass And Youd 
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TEENAGE PRODIGY 
MATT HAIMOVITZ 
COAXES BIG TRILLS 
FROM HIS CELLO 


Wherever Matt Haimovitz goes, im- 
portant people keep giving him things. 
Big things. Marta Casals Istomin, the 
widow of cellist Pablo Casals, gave him 
the use of her husband's cello. Execu- 
lives at Deutsche Grammophon gave 
him an exclusive recording contract, 
making him the youngest artist ever 
signed by that company. And violinist 
lzthak Perlman, one of Haimovitz's 
idols, invited the then 11-year-old musi- 
cal prodigy to his place in 1982 for ad- 
vice offered over a spaghetti dinner. 
"He cooked it himself," says Haimovitz. 


He was interested in me cellistically." 

It's No wonder. Haimovitz, a 16-year- 
old junior at Manhattan's Collegiate 
School, was born with a gift even 
greater than those he has received 
since. When he solos with such orches- 
tras as the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
or the Boston Symphony—as he does 
about a dozen times a year—audi- 
ences are rapt and critics lapse into 
superlatives, “His musical maturity is 
quite phenomenal,” Perlman has said. 
“His talent is very deep.” 

Haimovitz’s mother, Marlena, a clas- 
sically trained Pianist, noticed her 
son’s affinities when, at 3, "he'd sit at- 
tentively at concerts and not say, ‘I’m 
tired, let's go.’ ” The family left Tel 
Aviv, where Matt was born, for Palo 
Alto, Calif., when he was 4. Two years 
later the future soloist, struck by the 
genius of cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, 
begged his mother for lessons. Perl- 
man heard Haimovitz’s playing by 
chance at a 1982 master class and ar- 
ranged for him to study with Juilliard 


School master Leonard Rose. Haimo- 
vitz debuted in New York in 1984, play- 
ing with Rose and one of his most fam- 
ous pupils, Yo-Yo Ma. Since Rose's 
death later that year, Haimovitz has 
been studying with Ma. 

Haimovitz practices four hours a 
day. “I think more would be a little 
painful on the fingers," he says. Buthe 
still finds time for your average inter- 
ests. He plays a mean game of tennis, 
quotes Eddie Murphy and grins when 
asked about girls. Sure, | like a good- 
looking girl—blond hair, cute, smart," 
he says. "Well, pretty smart. She 
doesn't have to be too smart." 

Only rarely does being a teenage 
phenomenon get to be a drag. “Once 
during final exams, | got back from the 
last concert of a series at 8 p.m. and 
had to write a six-page math paper,” 
says Haimovitz. "I'd rather have 
watched the baseball game on TV. 
But | guess if you're going to live this 
life-style, you've got to learn how to 
switch gears." 


His schoolmates accept his celebrity, says Matt, “but they think I’m alittle strange because I don't like rock music.” 
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This year, 15,000 
cocaine users are 
in for a real rush. 


The numbers speak for themselves. In 1985, 
13,501 cocaine users in the U.S. were rushed to. 
hospital emergency rooms for emergency treat- 
ment. Of those, 660 died. | 

That was two years ago. This year thousands 
more people, many trying cocaine for the first 
time, will get a similar rush — down a busy 
street or a narrow hospital corridor. They'll dis- 
cover the truth about cocaine, Cocaine is not 
safe. Cocaine is not recreational. In any form, 
cocaine is a serious health risk with deadly 
side effects. And it’s a drug more addictive 
than heroin. 

So the next time you find yourself bending 
over a line or lifting a spoonful of cocaine, 
remember, you may be in for more than just a 
high — you may be in for a real rush. 

Information based on National Institute on Drug Abuse statistics 


FACE THE FACTS: 
DRUGS ARE A DEAD END 


Partnership for a Drug-Free America. 


WHEN YOU HEAR A 
SPLAT, REACH FOR 
ROGER KNUTSON'S 
FLATTENED FAUNA 


Observing furry creatures in the wild 
may be fun, but it certainly isn’t effi- 
cient. “For every live animal Ameri- 
cans get to observe,” says Roger 
Knutson, “they actually see from five 
to 25 dead ones plastered to the pave- 
ment.” With that in mind, Knutson, a bi- 
ology teacher at tiny Luther College 

in Decorah, lowa, has written this 
year's most indispensable companion 
for summer motoring, Flattened Fau- 
na: A Field Guide to Common Animals 
of Roads, Streets and Highways 
($4.95). Selling approximately 30,000 
copies after only four months on the 
Market, the 88-page paperback 
Provides help in identifying nearly 50 
Varieties of what it calls ‘“enroaded,” 
Or tire-squished, wildlife. There’s 

the jackrabbit ("at least one of the 
large ears will usually show up In any 
toad presentation” advises Knutson) 
Or the painted turtle (which looks 

like “a pile of crockery dropped from 
4 considerable height"). Silhouettes 
Of each species in its two-dimensional 
State are also included. “A cross- 
Country family trip," Knutson enthuses, 
‘Can now be nearly as exciting as a 
Visit to the Serengeti Plain.” 

Knutson, 54, took his tome to 23 pub- 
Shers before Californla’s tiny Ten 
Peed Press gave ita green light. Now 
l5 wife of 30 years, Sharon, and their 
ive children, who range in age from 16 
025, are enjoying his notoriety, even if 


Sy aren't crazy about the carcasses 


Photograph by Wm. Franklin McMahon 
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Posing with a stuffy 
for delicacy's sake, 
Knutson includes sil- 
houettes of aroad- 
runner and a cotton- 
tall rabbit (top left) 
and a Norway rat 


(left) In his book. 


littering his road to success. Says 
Knutson: Some of them have given 
me the same response that you’d get 
for a bad joke over dinner, like, ‘Oh, 
Dad, why did you have to say that?’ "' 
On his regular skid mark safaris, 
Knutson takes photo with a long lens, 
but rarely collects samples, wisely fig- 
uring that “miscalculation of the speed 
of vehicles is what created the road 
fauna in the first place. There's little 
reason to risk adding yourself to 
the specimens already there." O 


(01987 BY ROGER M, KNUTSON, 
FROM THE DOOK FLATTENED FAUNA, 
PUBLISNED BY TEN SPEED PRESS (3) 
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Introducing... 


Oa, So it's more of a lark than sum- 
mer school. But dancing in Madonna’s 
Who's That Girltour isa rigorous edu- 
cation in its own way. Just ask Chris 
Finch, the nimble 13-year-old who 
Prances and struts through a good por- 
tion of the Material Girl's stage num- 
bers this summer. 

For one thing, Finch says Madonna 
taught him how to work. "We ran five 
miles together when we were in Mon- 
treal, and sometimes we run up steps," 
Chris says. “That’s hard." He also 
learned about not taking showbiz too 
seriously. "At one point during the 
Song Live To Tell, when her back is to 
the audience and I'm going offstage, 
she makes funny faces at me and I 
crack up," he says. "She teases 
me that she'll trip me if I mess up." 
And last month, at a concert in his 
hometown Anaheim, Calif., Finch 
learned about getting too much of a 
good thing. After belting out the final 
phrases of Like a Virgin, Madonna 
planted an extra-special kiss on her 
sidekick's authentically virginal lips. 
"She knew all my friends were going to 
be there so she kissed me longer than 
usual," Finch says, blushing. “l lost my 
place and couldn’t remember the 
next steps in the number." 

Stumbles like that are a rarity for 
Finch. "I showed him some soulful 
moves at his audition and he picked 
them up right away," remembers 
Shabba-Doo, the tour's choreogra- 
pher. "That's why | knew he was the 
one." So expert was Finch's tryout 
number last spring that Shabba-Doo 
and Mrs. Penn herself couldn't resist 
dancing in a circle with him. "I remem- 
ber thinking that even if | didn't get 
picked for the show, at least! got to 
dance with Madonna,” Chris says. 

Madonna is obviously pleased with 
her chosen one. “He's the ideal man,” 
she says, only half-kidding. “He does 
everything | ask him to do and never 
complains." As Madonna vamps her 
way through her repertoire, hands slid- 
ing up and down her thighs, Chris twirls 
blithely beside her. His costume 
changes are almost as frequent as 
hers: One minute he's a mini-David 
Byrne wearing an oversize suit, 
the next a flamenco dancer in se- 
quíned jacket or a Fred Astaire in tails. 

Though the show doesn't always 
project the purity one might expect 
from such a May/ December partner- 
ship, it did win parental approval. “I 
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guess we're pretty open-minded,” 
says Chris's father, Larry, 45. “I get 
tears in my eyes when! see him dance 
with Madonna. | think, there he is, on- 
stage with one of the most popular 
performers in the world.” 

Finch’s parents cannot, however, be 
accused of pushing him into the gig. 
Three years ago Chris had to plead 
with his father, a former child actor 
who now owns his own construction 
company, for permission to take acting 
classes. When his parents gave their 
okay, Chris found that local acting 
workshops were full, so he enrolled in 
jazz dancing classes instead. Soon he 
had an agent, was studying ballet and 
modern dance, and made a guest 
appearance with the New York City 
Ballet. Now he has shown his stuff in 
Madonna's Who's That Girl video. 
(Though the two are often confused, a 
different boy, Briton Felix Howard, 14, 
dances in her Open Your Heart video.) 

The tour has brought Finch some un- 
usual perks, such as meeting Don 
Johnson, Bianca Jagger and Pee-wee 
Herman backstage. “Jack Nicholson 
told me | did real good and that l’d bea 
star someday," he says. What's more, 
Madonna has made a point of getting 
chummy with her partner, inviting him 
home for dinner and introducing him to 
her unpredictable husband. ‘‘Sean’sa 
great guy,” says Chris. “We played 
tennis in Miami, and when we were in 
New York we went lingerie shopping 
for Madonna. We got her underwear 
with, like, leopard patterns." 

But this sumimer comes with one 
downer that Chris's sister and two 
brothers won't have to face. “Where 
are your books?" Madonna asked at 
the first rehearsal. Then she insist- 
ed along with his parents that a tutor 
coach him during the tour, in prepara- 
tion for his September return to the 
ninth grade at Loara High School. By 
that time, he will be a little richer 
("enough to pay for college twice,” 
says Larry), a little taller (two inches 
since June) and maybe, just maybe,a 
little harder to handle. “We’ll try to 
keep things the same in our lives," 
says Larry. "He'll still have to take out 
the trash."' Says Chris, breaking into a 
grin: "No way." —Written by 
Kim Hubbard, reported by Sandra L. yon 


“Dancing doesn’t give me confidence,” 
says Finch (on aclimb with his showbiz 
mentor). “I already have confidence.” 


. CHRIS FINCH, MADONNA's 


HIGH-STEPPING SIDEKICK 
" WHO'S ALSO A PENN PAL 


SMEAL/GALELLA LTD. 


Ron Reagan: Blanks for the memories 


MEMORY LAME: While his eminent 
dad's recollective powers have come 
under increased questioning, Ron 
Reagan, 29, says he himself suffers 
from an inability to remember names. 
“In high school,” the President's son 
Says, “l used to go out with people on 
dates and not remember who | was 
with. For the life of me | couldn’t re- 
member the person's name. I could 
just remember the address to take 
them home." By that time they no 
doubt were ready to go. 


PEANUT BITTER: She's traveled more 
than 250,000 miles, visited 45 states, 
met dozens of movie stars and re- 
ceived unsolicited marriage proposals, 
but after nearly a year as Miss Ameri- 
ca, Kellye Cash still hasn't had a ren- 
dezvous with Ronald Reagan. “I’m 
the first Miss America in years and 
years and years not to meet the Presi- 
dent," gripes Cash. "I'm the first Navy 
dependent to win the pageant, and I'm 
so patriotic and all. | just think it's a 
shame. | get kind of upset when | hear 
about 'Little Miss Peanut Grove Meets 
the President.' Like when some of the 
little junior things—misses—meet the 
President, | think, now hold on, this is 
the Miss America pageant, the original 
one, the American tradition." Cooling 
her jets, Kellye adds magnanimously, 
“Of course, the President has been 
busy this year. I'll admit that." 


CHATTER 


BY TIM ALLIS 


Zsa Zsa Gabor: Take a number 


DESIGNING HER FUTURE: Paul and 
Linda McCartney's daughter Stella, 
16, dreamed for years of becoming a 
fashion designer. To give her a taste of 
the fashion world, her parents sent her 
to Paris this summer to help out the 
hottest new couturier, Christian La- 
croix. For four intense days leading up 
to the designer's first solo show, Stella 
pitched in by holding pins, fetching 
hats and hanging up clothes. By the 
time it was over she was exhausted— 
and having second thoughts about her 
career choice. “l'm not sure | want to 
be a designer now,” she says. “It’s so 
much work. | never imagined it like 
that." Guess she couldn't cut it. 


CRAZY EIGHTS: Who could blame 
Burt Lancaster for not knowing that 
Zsa Zsa Gabor remarried last Au- 
gust? “So, how's your love life?” he 
casually inquired at an AIDS benefit in 
Los Angeles. “lm married,” Zsa Zsa 
shot back, “to a prince” (Prince Fred- 
erick von Anhalt, Duke of Saxony). 
"Well, Princess, what number is this?" 
queried Lancaster. "Eight," said Zsa 
Zsa. “Isn't eight enough?" 


HAIR TODAY: As L.A. Law's lady-killing 
cad Arnie, Corbin Bernsen, 32, often 


Corbin Bernsen: Bleach-bummed out 


gets by on smarmy charm and good 
looks. But the actor, who won an 
Emmy nomination this year, maintains 
he's a natural kind of guy who keeps 
his physical gifts in perspective. “l 
have no problem with the aging pro- 
cess of life," says the 6' blond actor. 
"My hair is receding, but that's okay. If 
my hair goes, then I'll just put on a tou- 
pee." One more personal announce- 
ment Corbin would like to make about 
his golden mane: “I don't peroxide it 
either." 


THE NAME GAME: It seemed, for a bit, 
that young Windsor Princes William 
and Harry would pull off their descent 
into the world of simple folk unnoticed. 
Escorted by their nanny and two de- 
tectives, the titled tots visited a terribly. 
public park in the center of London to 
play among, well, you know. But royal- 
watching knows no age. Commoner 
Kerry Andrews, 10, pointed suspi- 
ciously at wild Wills and asked one of 
the detectives, “Whois that little boy?" 
By all reports, the detective tried to 
avert a scene by telling the little girl, 
"His name's Roger.” Wills wasn't buy- 
ing. “No, it's not! My name is William,” 
shouted the 5-year-old Prince, whose 
full name is actually William Arthur 
Philip Louis. Kerry, for one, was im- 
pressed, and not just by Wills's hones- 
ty. “I think he is very nice,” she said. 
“And very cute.” 
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100's Box: 1 mg; “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85, 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Lowest of all brands is Carlton Box NE 
King-less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. : 


